AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
held at Philadelphia 
for Promoting Useful Knowledge 


104 South Fifth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 


July 7, 1970 


Dr. Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 63105 

Dear Dr. Newman: 

Dr. George C. Miles, a member of our Society, has 
told us of your authoritative work on American currency, 
and particularly about your study of Benjamin Franklin’s 
techniques in printing our early paper money. I agree 
heartily with Dr. Miles that this subject would greatly 
interest our members, and write to invite you to present 
a paper on the program of the Autumn Meeting, November 
12-13 next. Our audience is composed of scientists and 
scholars in all branches of learning and their wives. 

A period of twenty minutes is allotted for each paper. 

We can provide projection of lantern slides, <r 2x2 trans¬ 
parencies. It is our regular custom to publish papers 
presented at our meetings in the Society’s PROCEEDINGS. 

Invited speakers and their wives are guests of the 
Society during the two-day meeting, with hotel room 
and meals provided. I believe that they and their ladies 
find our sessions enjoyable socially and as well as 
intellectually. 

You are probably aware of the fact that we have in 
our Library the largest collection of Franklin’s papers. 
Should you be able to accept this invitation, you would 
find yourself at the lectern directly below a contemporary 
portrait of Franklin. 


Sincerely yours, 


George W. Corner 
Executive Officer 


C/f 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue , St. Louis 5 , Missouri 


August 5> 1970 


Hr. George W. Corner 
American Philosophical Society 
lOii So. 5th St., 

Philadelphia, Penna. 19106 

Dear Hr. Corner: 

I was on vacation when your letter of July 5, 
1970 arrived,asking me if I would present a paper to 
your organization at your November 12-13 meeting. 

It was very kind of Dr. George C. Miles to 
suggest that I present a program with respect to Benjamin 
Franklin's techniques in printing early Am.erican paper 
money. Hjr wife and I will be very pleased and honored 
to be present. 

Ordinarily, I use 35 mm transparencies and 
a projector for that purpose should be realily obtainable. 

I certainly hope the program I will develop 
will be of interest to your members. 

Thank you, again, for asking me. 

Sincerely yours. 


EPN/atb 


3 P. 

EDUCATION SOCIETY 


A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION FOR EDUCATION 
THROUGH RESEARCH AND EXHIBITION 
OF COINS, CURRENCY AND HISTORIC OBJECTS 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


held at Philadelphia 
for Promoting Useful Knowledge 


104 South Fifth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 


August 10, 1970 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 

Eric P. Newman Numismatic 

Education Society 

6450 Cecil Avenue 

St. Louis, Mo. 63105 

Dear Mr. Newman: 

I am very happy to know that you will give 
a paper at our November meeting. We are sending 
you information about the arrangements for the 
meeting, with a form for your title. We are 
fully prepared to project 35mm transparencies. 


Sincerely yours 



George W. Corner 
Executive Officer 


C/f 


Encs. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


INSTRUCTIONS TO AUTHORS 
OF ARTICLES SUBMITTED FOR PUBLICATION 

* # sjs * sje ></: s}e s}: * * sjojc sje aje # * # 


All manuscripts submitted for publication must be typewritten, double 
space ( including footnotes and references ) on one side of paper only . Main 
title should be brief and descriptive; headings of subdivisions should be used 
rather freely, 

ABSTRACTS: 


In preference to an abstract to precede the article, a manuscript offered 
for publication may have an informative summary incorporated in the conclusion. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


A table of contents consisting of headings and subheadings should precede 
every long paper or monograph. This is not needed or dosired in the case of 
relatively short papers. 

ILLUSTRATIONS : 

Illustrations should be, as far as possible, drawings or graphs in India 
ink to be reproduced as zinc etchings. In preparing graphs a blue-lined paper 
should be used unless it is desired that the cross-section lines show, in which 
case a black- or green-lined paper should be used. 

Wherever possible, in PROCEEDINGS and TRANSACTIONS, the illustrations 
will be adjusted to fit into a single column. Those forming plates will be on 
regular numbered pages with running head. 

Illustrations appropriately placed in the text are preferable to plates 
at the end of the paper. If a plate is to consist of many small figures, these 
should be all of the same scale and mounted on a large card. The office will not 
assemble plates. 

Legends will be inserted below illustrations if possible. In order that 
this may be properly done, all legends and descriptive material of illustrations 
should not be included on the figures but on a separate page or pages. All 
illustrations in both text and plates should be numbered in one consecutive series 
of Arabic numerals and called figures. The word "figure" is not capitalized in 
the text when referring to illustrations. 

Maps : Ordinarily maps should be numbered in a separate consecutive 
series of Arabic numerals; e.g. map 1, map 2, etc. 
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TABLES: 


Tables should be numbered consecutively throughout the article in Arabic 
numerals. Above the tabular material each table should be numbered and below 
this should be the title of the table, e.g.: 

TABLE 1 

Title of What Table Represents 

Vertical and horizontal lines are to be used only when absolutely necessary. 
Diagonal lines never . 


PREPARATION OF TEXT : 

For information on the preparation of a manuscript, hints on style, 
grammar, etc., consult any standard reference book, e.g. A Manual of Style , Univ. 
of Chicago Press; John Benbow, Manuscript and Proof , New York, Oxford Univ. Press; 

H. W. Fowler, Modern English Usage , Oxford, Clarendon Press, etc. However, a 
few points may be mentioned here. 

Numbers s In general, write out all numbers under one hundred and all 
round numbers above, e.g. five hundred, two thousand, but 2,5^0 - except in 
mathematical or tabular material where all numbers may be in Arabic. Be consistent. 
If Arabic numberaIs are being used in a sentence or paragraph, do not suddenly 
change to writing them out, even in the case of a small number. 

Dates » When referring to inclusive years, write out the full year, e.g. 
1932-1933, not 1932-33. The same applies to page numbers, e.g. pp. 320-321, not 
320-1. 

A.D. should precede the year, but B.C. should follow, e.g. 55 B.C., but 

A.D. 900. 


Technical Names : In papers on zoology, paleontology, botany, etc., generic 
and specific names are printed in italics (underlined in typescript). In the case 
of botanical names, as is customary in zoological names, specific names are not 

capitalized. 


Titles : In the text, titles of books are written in italics (underlined 
in typescript) and titles of articles in regular type within quotation marks. All 
principal words are capitalized. (See below for method of listing titles in foot¬ 
notes and bibliographies.) 


Capitalization : In general, the Society's policy is to avoid over-use of 

capital letters. In referring to figures, chapters, etc., a lower case letter is 
used, e.g. figure 2, or if not a part of the sentence (fig. 2); table 2, chapter 
2, appendix, introduction, etc. (See below for capitalization in footnotes and 
bibliography.) 











Quotations : The Society's policy is to print quotations of more than 
four or five lines in smaller type than the text and to omit the quotation marks. 
Any quotation within this quotation would then be enclosed in regular, double (") 
quotation marks. Short quotations are printed in the same size type as the rest 
of the text and are enclosed in double (") quotation marks. At the end of the 
quotation, period and comma should always fall inside the quotation marks} other 
punctuation marks should be inside the quotation marks only when they are a part 
of the quoted material. 


FOOTNOTES: 


Footnotes should be numbered consecutively from first to last throughout 
the article and preferably assembled on a separate sheet, or sheets, of paper 
rather than included on the same page as the text. They should be typewritten 
double space . 

In the case of long monographs to be published in the TRANSACTIONS or 
MEMOIRS, in which there are many footnotes, a separate set of numbers may be 
used for the footnotes in each chapter or section if the chapters or sections 
are fairly long. 

In the text, the numbers indicating the footnote references should be 
placed slightly above the line and after the punctuation marks, if any. 

In the case of tables having footnotes, in order to avoid confusion with 
the footnotes to the text, small superior letters may be used instead of the usual 
numbers. Each table should have a separate set of footnotes if any. 

Procedure to be Followed in Preparation of Footnotes: 


Reference to an article in a journal : 

1. Author's name (first name first)} followed by comma. 

2. Title of article (Roman type, in quotation marks)} followed by comma. 

3. Title of Journal (underline to denote italics} use abbreviations 

intelligible to persons in all fields; do not use a series of 
letters such as AJOS) . No punctuation follows. 

Volume number (Arabic numerals, to be printed in bold face type). 

Year of publication in parentheses, followed by colon. If no volume 
number is given, year without parentheses to be printed in bold 
face type. Followed by colon. 

Inclusive page numbers; followed by period. 


k. 

5 . 


6. 


(Examples on next page) 









FOOTNOTES, Reference to an article in a journal (continued) : 


Examples : 

^John R. Smith, "Title of Article," Name of Journal 106 (1962): pp. 23-28. 

If necessary to include part of number : 

^James B. Jones, "Title of Article," Name of Journal 106, 2 (1962): pp. 23-28. 
If no volume number is given : 

william S. Brown, "Title of Article," Name of Journal 1962:, pp. 23-28. 

---- • 

Reference to a book : 

1. Author's name (first name first); followed by comma. 

2. Title of book (underline to denote italics); no punctuation. 

3. Imprint (number of volumes, edition, place of publication, date) in 

parentheses. 

If more than one volume : 

k. Volume number (Arabic, to be printed in bold face type); followed by colon, 
followed by "pp." and inclusive pages; period. 

If only one volume : 

2*. Comma should precede "pp." and inclusive pages; period. 

Examples : 

^John R. Allen, Title of Book (New York, 1962), pp. 23-28. 

5 John R. Smith, Title of Book (2nd ed.. New York, 1962), pp. 23-28. 

^Edwin R. Green, Title of Book (2 v., New York, 1962). 

^Henry B. Anderson, T itle of Book (6 v., 2nd ed., New York, 195S-1962) 2: 

pp. 23-281. 

Reference to series : 

The name of a series of books should not be underlined (italics) unless the 
series is considered as a Journal. Otherwise, follow same procedure as given 
above. 


Examples: 

Q 

John P. Smith, Title of Book , Publ. Univ. of Calif. 2£^ (Berkeley, 1962), 

pp. 23-28. 

Series of the American Philosophical Society : 

o 

Per Jacobsson, The Market Economy in the World of Today , Mem. Amer. Philos. 
Soc. 55^ (Philadelphia, 1961), pp. 23-28. 

10 George Boas, "Some Assumptions of Aristotle," Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc. 

h9, 6 (1959)>PP- 43-28. 

^V) 
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FOOTNOTES (Continued): 


References to Scripture : 

Use Roman type for books of the Bible; Arabic numerals for chapter and 
verse, e.g.: 

Matt. 2: 1-6 I Corinthians 6s 13 


References to Manuscript Collections ; 

Do not underline the title of a manuscript collection in a library. Under 
line only if the collection has been published and you are referring to the printed 
volume. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : 

Every article with a considerable number of references should be followed 
by a table of bibliographic references. All references should be arranged 
alphabetically according to the name of the main author. Titles by the same author 
should be arranged chronologically, those after the first being introduced by a dash 
instead of repeating the name. Titles involving a co-author should follow those of 
the principal author alone and each set should begin a new chronological arrange¬ 
ment. Do not use a dash in the case of a co-author as this is confusing, but always 
repeat the name of the principal author as well as that of the co-author. See 
examples below. 

Procedure to be Followed in Preparation of Bibliography (Arranged 

Alphabethically by Author) : 

Reference to an article in a journal : 

1. Author’s name (last name first, but first name of co-author, if any, first) 

followed by period. 

2. Year of publication; followed by period. 

3. Title of article (Roman type; in quotation marks); followed by period. 

h. Title of Journal (underline to denote italics; use abbreviations 

intelligible to persons in all fields; do not use series of letters 
such as AJOS) . 

5. Volume number (Arabic numerals, to be printed in bold face type). If 

necessary to include part or number as well as volume, put this next, 
preceded by a comma - see second example below. If there is no 
volume number, the year should be given in its place, to be printed 
in bold face type. Followed by colon. 

6. Inclusive page numbers; followed by period. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY (Continued) : 

Reference to a book: 


1-2. Same as in reference to an article. 

3. Title of book (underline to denote italics); no punctuation follows. 
h. Imprint (number of volumes, edition, place of publication) in parentheses 
followed by period. If page reference is to be given, this should 
come next, preceded by comma and "pp." If volume is given, this 
should immediately follow closed parentheses, and should be followed 
by colon and then "pp." and inclusive pages; followed by period. 


Examples: 


Brown, Albert C. 1962. "Title of Article." Name of Journal 106: DD. 
23-28. 


- 1963. "Title of Article." Name of Journal 10 f), 2:pp. 23-28. 

Brown, Albert C., and James Jones, 1962 . "Title of Article." Name 
of Journal l£62: pp. 23 -29. 

Brown, Albert C., and James Jones. 1963 . Title of Book (New York), 
pp. 25-32. 

Downs, Harold C. 1962 . Title of Book (2nd ed., New York), pp. 32-78. 

East, Thomas E. 1962 . Title of Book (3 v., New York ). 

French, Alexander T. 1953-1962. Title of Book (6 v., 2nd ed., New York) 
2 : pp. 230-5^3. 


CAPITALIZATION IN BOTH FOOTNOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY ; 

In English titles capitalize all principal words. In foreign titles, 
follow as much as possible the preferred style for the language in question. 

For example: 

French: Capitalize first word, first substantive and preceding 

adjective, and proper nouns, but not adjectives derived 
from proper nouns. 

Latin: Capitalize first word, proper nouns, and proper adjectives. 

Spanish and Italian: Capitalize first word and proper nouns. 

German: Capitalize first word and all nouns. 
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REFERENCES IN TEXT TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHY : 

If it is desired to refer in the text to a certain article listed in the 
References, this may be done by giving, in parentheses, the author's name, year of 
publication followed by a colon, and the page number, e.g. (Smith, l9^8:p.30); or, 
if the author's name is already mentioned in the text so that it is unnecessary to 
include it, the following style may be used: "In the article by Smith (I9k8:p.30) 
we learn...." 


In some cases a writer may prefer to number each reference in the biblio¬ 
graphy, in which case he may make references in the text merely by giving this 
number in parentheses, e.g. "Sometime ago Smith (3) discovered that...." 


INDEX : 


A monograph published in the TRANSACTIONS or MEMOIRS should contain an 
index. This should be prepared by the author when the manuscript is in page 
proof so that the proper page numbers can be entered. The index should be typed, 
double space, on sheets of paper and not on cards. 

ALTERATIONS ON PROOF : 

Author's alterations on proof in excess of 10 per cent of the cost of 
composition are charged to the author. 


REPRINTS: 


Authors are allowed gratis: 

50 reprints with covers of articles in the PROCEEDINGS. 

25 copies of monographs in the TRANSACTIONS (paper covers). 

10 copies of MEMOIRS (cloth). 

Additional copies may be purchased at a specified rate. One copy of the 
complete number of the PROCEEDINGS is sent gratis to each author of an article in 
that number. 





ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis 5 , Missouri 


October 19, 1970 


American Philosophical Society 
10$ South Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia, Penna. 19106 

Gentlemen 1 

Would you be nice enough to tell me the 
proper way to include a citation to The Papers of 
Benjamin franklin, edited by Leonard W* Labaree. 

Do I put the date on which the specific volume 
I refer to 'was published? Do I put the place it was 
published? For example, if I make a citation to 
Volume It, page S>0, and that volume was published 
in 1963, in New Haven, how do I handle it? Should 
the editor’s name be included first, or not? 

Sincerely yours. 


ERIO P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 


EPI/atb 


A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION FOR EDUCATION 
THROUGH RESEARCH AND EXHIBITION 
OF COINS, CURRENCY AND HISTORIC OBJECTS 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
held at Philadelphia 
for Promoting Useful Knowledge 

104 South Fifth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 

October 22, 1970 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
Numismatic Education Society 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 63105 

Dear Mr. Newman: 

In reply to your inquiry of October 19, I write to 

say that,if your reference to The Papers of Benjamin Franklin is 

in a footnote, it should be written as follows: 

Papers of Ben.iamin Franklin , ed. Leonard W. Labaree (New 
Haven, 1963) 4: p. 50. 

If, however, it appears in a bibliography at the end of your 
article, it should be: 

Labaree, Leonard W., ed. 1963. The Papers of Ben.iamin 
Franklin (New Haven) 4: p. 50. 


Sincerely yours, 




AO 


George W.^Corner 
Executive Officer 
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AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 

HELD AT PHILADELPHIA, FOR PROMOTING USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 
THE LIBRARY-105 SOUTH FIFTH STREET , PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 19106 • Phone (215) WAlnut 5-9545 

Whitfield J. Bell, Jr. Librarian 
Richard H. Shryock Consultant Librarian 


November 2, 1970 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 

Dear Mr. Newman: 

The Du Simitiere papers you want to see are in the 
Library Company (1314 Locust Street, Philadelphia), not in 
our collection. You will be able to see them there without 
difficulty. There are also several volumes of Du Simitiere 
letterbooks in the Library of Congress. 

I look forward to hearing your talk. We are hoping 
to put up an appropriate exhibition in the Library, though we 
have very few pieces of colonial currency, and not much that 
lends itself to exhibition for the public, as you will see 
when you get here. 


Faithfully yours, 



INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 


Dear Member: ^ 

This is to acknowledge receipt of your request for reservations 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. These reservations are being made. 
If you are unable to attend the Meeting, please inform us before the 
beginning date of the hotel reservation so that it may be cancelled. 

AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


Information for Readers of Papers at Meetings 
of the Society 


The American Philosophical Society holds two general 
meetings each year in its historic hall on Independence Square, 
Philadelphia: the Annual Meeting, the latter part of April; the 
Autumn Meeting in November. The open sessions at which papers are 
read are held in the Lecture Hall, which has a seating capacity of 
approximately 200. The program is also transmitted by closed-circuit 
television to the Members’ Room on the second floor. 

_ The audience is composed of members and guests of the 

Society who represent many disciplines and fields of knowledge. 

• Th ® P^P 0S e of the meetings is to review significant devel¬ 
opments m all fields of knowledge and to bring investigators together 
for the promotion of mutual understanding of problems and methods and 
for uniting their labors in one grand pursuit, alike interesting to 
all, whereby... a humane and philosophical spirit is cherished...." 
(Charter of 1730). 


The programs of the sessions are arranged by the Committee 
on Meetings and include papers offered by members or solicited by the 
Committee from members or others. Most sessions are composed of papers 
on various subjects but occasionally a session is devoted to a sym¬ 
posium on a topic or theme of broad interest. 


The time allotted to the reading of a paper is twenty 
minutes unless determined otherwise by the Committee on Meetings. The 
time for each paper is indicated in the printed program. Only by 
strict adherence to the time allotted and agreed upon can fair treat¬ 
ment be accorded to the other speakers and to the audience, and oppor¬ 
tunity for discussion be assured. The presiding officer is expected 
to administer this provision. Accordingly, a reader should test the 
time of the reading of his paper in advance, giving special attention 
to the inclusion of illustrations within the prescribed limit, and if 
necessary choose the portion to be read, with the understanding that 
the complete paper may be published in the PROCEEDINGS. 


P a P er read by invitation will be published in the 
PROCEEDINGS of the Society if the author so desires. Other papers 
will be considered by the Committee on Publications for inclusion 
in the PROCEEDINGS. 


Address all correspondence respecting papers and arrangements 


The Executive Officer 
American Philosophical Society 
104 South Fifth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 


Mr. Newman: Please fill out and return to the Society 

as soon as possible. Thank you 


THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
AUTUMN GENERAL MEETING 
NOVEMBER 12-13, 1970 



The following form is sent to you in order to obtain for 
incorporation in the printed program of the Autumn Meeting, the 
title of your paper and other information needed at the time of 
its presentation. This form should be returned to the Executive 
Office of the Society as promptly as possible and, in no case, 
later than September first. 

The symposium on ’’The Transplantation of Organs” will be 
scheduled for presentation on Friday morning, November 13- 

Your paper will be scheduled for presentation on either 
Thursday morning or afternoon, November 12, or Friday afternoon, 
November 13. Please underline the session at which you prefer to 
present your paper. 

NAME._ Eric P. Newman ___ 

pn q T rpTnw Numismatist - St. Louis, Missouri 


TITLE OF PAPER -- • :l: - ; - L 


Ordinarily twenty minutes are allowed for the presentation 
of a paper unless the Committee on Meetings extends the time by 
request. The Society desires to consider the paper for publica¬ 
tion in its PROCEEDINGS, and in so doing there is no limitation 
on the length of the paper. 

Will the paper be illustrated? ^ s . Please indicate below 
the facilities required. 

CHARTS: MOTION PICTURES* (l6mm) 

Silent or sound 

LANTERN SLIDES: 

Standard 3t” x 4 1 ' Length of Film:_feet 

—~ = 5>' 2” x 2” 

^Facilities are not available for the showing of 35mm (standard) 
motion picture film. 


For your information we are enclosing statements concerning 
the presentation of papers and preparation of articles submitted 
for publication. y~\ 


SIGNATURE 


104 South Fifth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 
August 10, 1970 










ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis 5 , Missouri 


November 16, 1970 


Mr.George W. Corner 
American Philosophical Society 
10U S. Fifth Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 19106 

Dear Mr. Corner: 

The privilege ray wife and I had to be guests 
of the Society for the November 1970 meeting was a 
high point in our experiences. Your members and 
staff were not only a source of intellectual stimu¬ 
lation and encouragement, but were very kind to us 
personally. 

It was also thoughtful of Mr. Bell and his 
department to arrange an exhibit of items relating 
to ray talk. 

I will soon submit the draft of my talk to 
you for publication as Mr* Julian Boyd and you re¬ 
quested. ‘s to some illustrations, I wonder if they 
can be made by you from color transparencies. As 
to others, I can furnish glossy prints now. 

Sincerely yours. 


BRIG ?. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 


E?N 

atb 


A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION FOR EDUCATION 
THROUGH RESEARCH AND EXHIBITION 
OF COINS, CURRENCY AND HISTORIC OBJECTS 


THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
Autumn General Meeting 
November 12-13, 1970 

Thursday Evening, November 12. 3:30 o r clock 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF ANCIENT INSTRUMENTS 
Maurice Ben Stad. Director 

THE ENSEMBLE 


Robert Pearlman 

Pardessus de viole 


Maurice Ben Stad 

Basse de viole 


Evelyn Jacobs 

Viole d T amour 


Julea Stad Chapline 
Harpsichord 


Deborah Reeder 

Viole de gambe 


Lawrence Hoenig 
Tenor 


THE PROGRAM 


Six Old Netherlands Songs Adrianus Valerius (1550-1625) 

Ensemble 


Various Songs 


Francis Hopkinson (1737-1791) 
Member of A. P. S. 

Tenor and Harpsichord 


Trio Sonata - Op. 3, No. 7 Archangelo Corelli (1653-1713) 

Grave - Allegro 
Adagio - Allegro 

Three Viols and Harpsichord 


Judentanz 

Hoftanz 

Moresque 


Hans Neusiedler (1503-1563) 
Hans Neusiedler 
Anonymous 

Ensemble 


Fantasia 

Lezione No. 1 


Orlando Gibbons 

Three Viols 

Attilio Ariosti 
Viole d v amour and Harpsichord 


(1533-1625) 

(b. 1660-d.?) 


Various Songs 


Sundry English Composers 
Tenor and Basse de Viole 


Music George Washington Knew A Set of 13th Century Dances 

Ensemble 



THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


MEMBERS PLANNING TO ATTEND AUTUMN MEETING 
NOVEMBER 12 AND 13, 1970 


Don C. Allen, Baltimore, Md. 

Leonard Carmichael. Washington DC 

Allen V. Astin, Bethesda, Md. 

Britton Chance, Philadelphia 

James G. Baker, Winchester, Mass. 

Marshall Clagett, Princeton, N.J. 

Albert C. Baugh, Philadelphia 

George R. Clark, Philadelphia 

Whitfield J. Bell, Philadelphia 

Ralph E. Cleland, Bloomington Ind 

Gerald E. Bentley, Princeton, NJ 

George W. Corner, Philadelphia 

Brand Blanshard, New Haven, Conn. 

Merle Curti, Madison, Wis. 

George Boas, Ruxton, Md, 

Theodosius Dobzhansky, New York 

Derk Bodde, Philadelphia 

Morris Duane, Philadelphia 

Karl R. Bopp, Wayne, Pa. 

L. C. Dunn, New York, N. Y. 

Catherine D. Bowen, Haverford,Pa. 

Sir John C. Eccles, Buffalo, NY 

Julian P. Boyd, Titusville, N.J. 

Fred R. Eggan, Chicago, Ill. 


Lewis M. Branscomb, Washington DC Solomon Fabricant, New York, NY 


W, Norman Brown, Moylan, Pa. 

John K. Fairbank, Cambridge, Mass 

Curt F. Btihler, New York, N. Y. 

Wallace 0. Fenn, Rochester, N.Y. 

Elmer G. Butler, Princeton, N.J. 

Paul D. Foote, Washington, D.C. 
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Paul A. Freund, Cambridge, Mass. 

Philip C. Jessup, Norfolk, Conn. 

Walter Gellhorn, New York, N. Y. 

George F. Kennan, Princeton, N.J. 

Felix Gilbert, Princeton, N. J. 

Lawrence R. Klein, Wynnewood, Pa. 

David R. Goddard, Philadelphia 

William L. Langer, Cambridge,Mass 

Carter Goodrich, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Richmond Lattimore, Bryn Mawr,Pa. 

Shelomo D. Goitein, Philadelphia 

Samuel Lenher, Wilmington, Del. 

Emerson Greenaway, Philadelphia 

Robert F. Loeb, New York, N. Y. 

Crawford H, Greenewalt, Wilmington 

Esmond R. Long, Philadelphia 

A. Irving Hallowell, Wayne, Pa. 

Saunders MacLane, Chicago, Ill. 

George M. A, Hanfmann, Cambridge, 

Mass. 

Edward J. McShane, Charlottes¬ 
ville, Va. 

Millard Meiss, Princeton, N;J. 

Alfred B. Harbage, Cherry Hill,NJ 

Donald H. Menzel, Cambridge, Mass 

Maurice Heckscher, Philadelphia 

Benjamin D. Meritt, Athens,Greece 

Michael Heidelberger, New York 

George C. Miles, New York, N. Y. 

Victor G. Heiser, New York 

Wilbert E. Moore, Denver, Colo. 

Carl G. Hempel, Princeton, N. J. 

Robert C. Murphy, Stony Brook, LI 

Jerome C. Hunsaker, Cambridge, Mass. 

0. E. Neugebauer, Providence, RI 

R. Sturgis. Ingersoll, Philadelphia 

Carl Nordenfalk, Princeton, N.J. 

Glenn L. Jepsen, Princeton, N.J. 

Frank W. Notestein, Princeton NJ 
Charles P. Olivier, Narberth, Pa. 
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Lars Onsager, New Haven, Conn. 

Owsei Temkin, Baltimore, Md. 

Frederick A. Pottle, New Haven, 

Conn. 

Dorothy S. Thomas, Philadelphia 

Willard V. Quine, Cambridge, Mass. 

Homer A. Thompson, Princeton, NJ 

Jonathan E. Rhoads, Philadelphia 

Samuel E, Thorne, Cambridge, Mass 

Edgar P. Richardson, Philadelphia 

John W. Tukey, Princeton, N. J. 

Curt P. Richter, Baltimore, Md. 

Shields Warren, Boston, Mass. 

William J. Roach, Philadelphia 

Franklin C. Watkins, Loveladies, 

NJ 

Thorsten Sellin, Gilmanton, N. H. 

Kurt Weitzmann, Princeton, N. J. 

Kenneth M. Setton, Princeton, NJ 

Arthur P. Whitaker, Philadelphia 

Richard H. Shryock, Philadelphia 

Benjamin H. Willier, Baltimore Md 

Charles S. Singleton, Baltimore Md. 

Joseph H. Willits, Langhorne, Pa. 

Charles P. Smyth, Princeton, N.J. 

John A. Wilson, Chicago, Ill. 

Wendell M. Stanley, Berkeley, Cal. 

Louis B, Wright, Washington, D.C. 

Joseph Stokes, Jr., Philadelphia 

Donald R. Young, Macungie, Pa. 

Lawrence Stone, Princeton, N.J. 

Rodney S. Young, Chester Springs, 

Pa. 

Joseph R. Strayer, Princeton, N.J. 

Vladimir K. Zworykin, Princeton 

NJ 

Edward L. Tatum, New York, N. Y. 



George 17. Taylor, Philadelphia 



Members and their wives who expect to attend the 

AUTUMN GENERAL MEETING 


....of the.... 

AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 

....to be held.... 

November 12 and 13, 1970 

are cordially invited to stop at 

THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL 


PHILADELPHIA 

as Guests of the Society 


Guests are requested to sign both name and room number on meal checks for breakfasts. 



We will appreciate it if you will 
advise us whether or not you expect 
to attend this meeting. The attached 
return card is for your convenience. 

THE -BEflJAMJfl FUAflKUfl 
Chestnut at flinth Street 

EVERY ROOM HAS A PRIVATE BATH 

W/ - 7 1 / ^ 



The American-Numismatic Society 

(FOUNDED 1858 • INCORPORATED 1865) 

Broadwaybetween155 th and-156 th -5tS' 

New York-NY. 10032 


November ZO, 1970 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 

6450 Cecil Avenue 

St. Louis, Missouri 63105 

Dear Eric, 


Many thanks for your thoughtful letter of the 16th. 

I am glad you and Evelyn enjoyed the Philadelphia exposure. 

I always find these meetings very stimulating. Your paper was 
excellent and I could see that your audience was very much 
interested. 


On December 10th I will acknowledge your letter of 
the same date, and will send you a list of the evaluations in 
<tep4ie«te", as you request. 

Always sincerely yours, 


George C. Miles 


Curator of Islamic Coins 


GCM:cr 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
held at Philadelphia 
for Promoting Useful Knowledge 

104 South Fifth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 


November 20, 1970 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
Numismatic Education Society- 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 63105 

Dear Mr. Newman: 


I am glad that you and Mrs. Newman enjoyed 
your visit to the Society. In turn, our members very much 
enjoyed and appreciated your interesting and learned contribution. 
I look forward to receiving the draft of the paper. 

We cannot publish colored illustrations, and 
unfortunately it is not feasible for us to make black and white 
prints from colored transparencies. Any commercial photographer 
can do this for you. 


Sincerely yours. 



George^W. Corner 
Executive Officer 


C/R 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 

6450 Cecil Avenue , St. Louis 5 , Missouri 


December 6, 1970 


Hr* George Corner 

American Philosophical Society 
10k S. 5 th 

Philadelphia, Penna. 19106 
Dear Hr. Corner: 


I an enclosing herewith the text of my paper 

rim, 

Xi * y°ur Editing Committee would read it, and 
l£ the y have an y suggestions, I am more than glad to 
appropriate changes. 


The only question in my mind at this time is 
ho * *a»ny Illustrations are advisable. I have four 
illustrations ready now and sug;est four or five more. 
I will send you titles for the illustrations, shortly. 


do. 


If there is anything further you want me to 
please let me know. 


Sincerely yours. 


EDUCATION SOCIETY 


3P?J/atb 


A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION FOR EDUCATION 
THROUGH RESEARCH AND EXHIBITION 
OF COINS, CURRENCY AND HISTORIC OBJECTS 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
held at Philadelphia 
for Promoting Useful Knowledge 

104 South Fifth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 


December 11, 1970 


Mr. Efric P. Newman 
Numismatic Education Society 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 63105 

Dear Mr. Newman: 


Thanks very much for sending so promptly the 
manuscript of your very interesting paper "Franklin Making Money 
More Plentiful." We shall make a few minor alterations which 
I do not think we need to trouble you about until you see the 
proofs. 

We shall welcome as many as the nine illustrations 
you suggest, and look forward to receiving good glossy prints,with 
the legends. 


Sincerely yours, 

m) . 

George $. Corner 
Executive Officer 


tv 


C/R 



SPECIALIZING IN EARLY U. S. AND COLONIAL COINS AND CURRENCY 



12/14/70 


ALBERTSON, N. Y. 1 1507 
Area Code 516 • 621-0763 


P. O. BOX 123 


Dear Eric: 


In reading Franklin's autobiography (Yale U. Press, 1964), footnote 6 on p. 125 
says: The earliest entry found in his accounts for printing Del. paper money 
appears to be for the issue of 1739 * though he also may have printed the issues 
of 1729 and 1734. In your book, you say that he did print those two earlier 
issues. Is this positively confirmed? Where? How come they didn't find it? 

Was also surprised to learn that they were giving smallpox innoculations as 
early as the 1700s in Boston. He also says that when he returned to Boston, 

I think when he was about 17-18 yrs old, they were delighted to see the silver 
money he brought back because Boston was only using paper, (p. 32). What happened 
to all the Mass, silver that was made as late as the l660s? This was sot only* 

1724. Perhap I'll have more questions as I read on. Are you still with the shoes? 

Kindest regards, and all the best for the forthcoming holiday season, 


Sincerely, 



P.S. Never received a letter from you re: donation of Continental dollar. 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


December 22, 1970 


American Philosophical Society 
10£ So. $th Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

Attention: hr. George Corner 


Gentlemen: 


As illustrations of my article entitled "Franklin 
Making Money More Plentiful", I am enclosing ten cardboard 
mounted illustrations, each of which is numbered in accord¬ 
ance with the order they should be placed in the article. 

In tvro instances there are two illustrations on one board 
but these can be placed in vertical fashion, as they now 
are, or aide by side, with the top one on the left side. 

The text bo accompany the illustration# is also enclosed. 

While some of these illustrations are made by 
Seriography, I hope that is not objectionable. 

This, therefore, completes the submission of 
all items relating to the article. Please call on me for 
further help as may be necessary. 

Best Holiday wishes. 

Sincerely yours. 


SRXQ P. NEWMAN NUMI3MATI0 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 


E?M/atb 


A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION FOR EDUCATION 
THROUGH RESEARCH AND EXHIBITION 
OF COINS, CURRENCY AND HISTORIC OBJECTS 



Face of 1739 Pennsylvania 20 shilling note showing 
deliberate Pensilvania misspelling to prevent 
raising denominations by alteration. 

Back of 1739 Pennsylvania 20 shilling note showing 
nature print and B. Franklin as printer. 

Identical nature and cloth prints showing nail 
holes for mounting lead casting as well as unbroken 
and broken upper right corners. 

Back of 1799 Delaware currency showing Franklin's 
use of a nature print, an engraved cut, ornaments 
and set type to deter counterfeiting. 

Face of typical $4- Continental Currency issue 
showing emblem and motto symbolizing rronfidence > £ 4ele 
the Americans^ft.e9HHR8K8 i 

Page from an emblem and motto book in Benjamin 
Franklin's library showing source of design used 
on $4r Continental Currency. 

Face of February 17, 1776 Continental Currency 
fractional issue containing rebus developed by 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Back of February 17, 1776 Continental Currency 
fractional issue containing patriotic emblem of 
the 13 colonies interlocked in a continuous 
chain of unity. 

Bank of North America 3 pence (Pennsylvania 
currency) specie change note suggested by 
Benjamin Franklin. 



SPECIALIZING IN EARLY U. S. AND COLONIAL COINS AND CURRENCY 



12/23/70 


Area Code 516 


ALBERTSON, N. Y. 11507 


P. O. BOX 123 


621-0763 


Dear Eric 


You must be down in Jamaica, or up to your ears in shoes! Haven't heard anything 
from you in quite a while, and never anything on the Continental dollar, and it's 
pretty close to the end of the year. Finished BF's autobiography, and have a few 
more questions. Could the issue of 3/IO/69 have anything to do with the Hospital, 
as mentioned on pages 200-201? On page 246 is mentioned a gold medal presented to 
BF by the Royal Society. Is this medal still around? Where? On page 276, it 
mentions that Joseph Breintnall made prints of tree leaves. Was he the originator 
of Franklin's nature printing? In 1730 he took his common-law-wife. William is 
born C.1731 according to the biographical notes, and he is mentioned as being the 
son of Benjamin. The other sen, born 1732 is mentioned being the son of Benjamin 
and Deborah. Other books mention that William was illegitimate. Was he fooling 
around about the same time that he was h getting married? Who was the mother? 
Could it be that it was Deborah also? On page 128 he mentions that experiences 
with low women were expensive and very inconvenient. 'What kind of an old roue 
was he? And you, where are you? 

Kindest regards, and all the best for the new year, 


Sincerely, 



Dear Eric: 


dS Pickard PPicb 


t.'f 4*4. ^4’" 


<f -* *c,-A7 


er 


P. O. BOX 123 
ALBERTSON, N. Y. 11507 
Area Code 516 • 621-0763 


SPECIALIZING IN EARLY U. S. AND COLONIAL COINS AND CURRENCY 

12/25/70 


Thanks for awakening. Re the Delaware issues. The footnotes on P. 125 mention 
that he probably opened his shop in 1730. He began printing the acts for the 
Delaware Assembly in 1734. Since Bradford printed the 1729 Pa, and Franklin got 
his first Pa contract for the 1731 issue (note 4 P. 124), and his Delaware 
contracts came after his Pas, it seems very doubtful that he had anything to do 
with the 1729 Del* and only possible that he did the 1734. On the other hand, 
after he mentions getting the Del contract, he says that he shortly thereafter 
opened his shop, which we know to be 1730. So?? Also, since he got the Acts 
contract in 1734, he may have gotten the Money contract at the same time, but 
the issue was March 1st, early in the year. I guess these two issues need more 
digging. Regarding the 4-D dollar, I never could get any further info on where 
Seaby got his. The best that I was able to learn was that the consignor was 
a woman, who held some other material of little importance. I don't know whether 
there are 2 or 3* Dr. Freeman told me that there were no records of them having e 
owned one. As for the Newcomer inventory, I know nothing about this. If I have 
it, I have no idea at the moment where it is. I do recall that some time ago 
you did send me an inventory of something, I think it had to do with the Carnegie 
Museum. I don't know where that is filed. Maybe that's where the other one was. 
Or maybe it was in Pa Hist. Soc., and is now just come out thru some clever 
maneuvers. It would be nice if we could pin it down, but, I don’t know how, or 
where to look. Happy Chanukkah to you and your family. Kindest regards. 
Sincerely, --—^ 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
held at Philadelphia 
for Promoting Useful Knowledge 

104 South Fifth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 


December 28, 1970 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 63105 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


We have received the illustrations mentioned in 


your letter of December 22. Unfortunately, we feel that they 
would not reproduce well. 


#1, 2, and 3, which are glossy photographs. 


lack contrast and when reproduced by half-tone engraving 
will be still less contrasty. #3 in particular would be 
quite blurred. If you have the negatives, perhaps a good 
photographer could make sufficientujcontrasty prints. 


As for the rest. Xerox prints do not reproduce 


well by half-tone engraving. We should need glossy prints 
made from photographic negatives. In the case of #6 an 
experienced photographer could greatly improve the reproduction 
by opaquing out ; on a photographic negative, the letters coming 
through from the reverse page. 


I should like to use these illustrations, or some 


of them at least, but only if they can be reproduced well. We 
are returning those you sent herewith. 

We are passing on to our Library your inquiry 
about the copper coins from the Soho mint. 


Sincerely yours. 



George W. Corner 
Executive Officer 


C/R 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 

6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


March 22, 1971 


Mr. George W. Corner 
American Philosophical Society 
10U South 5th Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 19106 

Dear Mr. Corner* 

It took me much longer than I expected to gather 
better illustrations for the publication of my article 
"Franklin Making Money More Plentiful". Two of these 
pictures are different from the ones previously furnished. 
Two pairs of pictures of notes are not natural size and 
the natural size has been indicated on the back. 

I believe you have the titles for these pictures 
and if you do not I will gladly remake them. Two of the 
titles might have to be slightly changed. 

I have made some technical changes in page 2 of 
the article and in the first page of the footnotes and 
would appreciate it if you would substitute these for the 
oa.es you already have on hand. 

I call your particular attention to the first page 
of the footnotes in which I have used the pound symbol 
before each of the numbers in a column. It might be well 
only to use that pound symbol on the first one and on the 
total. Whatever you decide will be satisfactory. 

If there is any further way I can cooperate with 
you, please do not hesitate to call upon me. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours. 


SPN/atb 


SEIC P. SSWHAH NUMISMATIC 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 


A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION FOR EDUCATION 
THROUGH RESEARCH AND EXHIBITION 
OF COINS, CURRENCY AND HISTORIC OBJECTS 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
held at Philadelphia 
for Promoting Useful Knowledge 

104 South Fifth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 


March 23, 1971 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
Numismatic Education Society 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 63105 

Dear Mr. Newman: 

On December 11 we wrote to you, 
saying that we would welcome your submission of 
the nine illustrations you suggested for your 
paper on "Franklin Making Money More Plentiful." 

I wonder whether this letter went astray in the 
mail. We look forward to receiving glossy prints 
and legends as soon as possible. 


Sincerely yours 


Gi - _ „ - 

Executive Officer 



MAR/t 



ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis 5 , Missouri 


March 29, 19 71 


Mr. George Corner 

American Philosoohical Society 

10ii S.Fifth St. 

Philadelphia, Penna. 19106 

Dear Mr. Corner* 

My letter of March 22, 1971 crossed yours 
of March 23* 

I am enclosing a slightly revised list 
of legends for the illustrations as you requested. 

I am also enclosing a new page one of 
the text so please throw the old one away. 

When the type is set, etc. you will 
receive prompt proof reading service from me. 


Most cordially yours. 



ERIC P.HKWMAN NUMISMATIC 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 


EPN 

atb 


A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION FOR EDUCATION 
THROUGH RESEARCH AND EXHIBITION 
OF COINS, CURRENCY AND HISTORIC OBJECTS 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
held at Philadelphia 
for Promoting Useful Knowledge 

104 South Fifth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 


March 25, 1971 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
Numismatic Education Society- 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 63105 

Dear Mr. Newman: 


The illustrations for your article arrived this 


morning. They offer a good assortment of pictures to accompany 
your text. I must tell you, however, that they are not sufficiently 
contrasty to yield entirely satisfactory half-tone reproductions, 
and three or four of them wi!4,I fear, not yield good enough results. 
If you have the negatives, probably better prints could be made by 
using more contrasty paper. 


We do not have the legends here. Please remake them 


for us. The other matters can easily be attended to. 


Sincerely yours. 



Executive Officer 


C/R 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 

6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis 5 , Missouri 


March 30, 1971 


Mr. George W. Corner 
American Philosophical Society 
10U S. 9th St. 

Philadelphia, Penna. 19106 

Dear Mr. Corner: 

We continue to cross letters and I now 
have yours of March 29, 1971. 

The reason some of the pictures I sent 
you are not fully satisfactory is that the bills 
themselves are not in good condition. I am unable 
to obtain pictures of the originals on some of 
them. 


I believe it is very important for all 
of the items to be used as illustrations even 
though a few of them are not top quality. They 
will be clear enough for the reader to tie them 
in to the text and therefore will make the text 
much more understandable and much more interesting. 
I hope, therefore, that you can see your way clear 
to using all of them. 


EPTJ/#tb 


Sincerely yours. 


1 ) Jc i' 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 


A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION FOR EDUCATION 
THROUGH RESEARCH AND EXHIBITION 
OF COINS, CURRENCY AND HISTORIC OBJECTS 


"This Currency, as we manage it, is a wonderful Machine. 
It performs its Office when we issue itj it pays and clothes 
Troops, and provides Victuals and Ammunitibnj and when we are 
obliged to issue a Quantity excessive, it pays itself off by 
Depreciation." 


Letter to Samuel Cooper from Franklin 
at Passy, April 22,1779 


"But this Depreciation, tho' in some Circumstances inconvenient, 
has had the general good and great Effect of operating as a 
Tax , and perhaps the most equal of all Taxes, since it deprec¬ 
iated in the Hands of the Holders of Money, and thereby tax'd 
them in proportion to the Sums they held and the time they 
held it which generally is in proportion to Men's Wealth." 

Letter to Thomas Huston from Franklin 
at Passy,October 9,1780 


PR. PHILOS.—8279 


Galey 68 



Fig. 8. Back of February 17, 1776, Continental Cur¬ 
rency fractional issue containing patriotic emblem of 
the 13 colonies interlocked in a continuous chain of 
unity. 
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Fig. 9. Bank of North America 3 pence (Pennsylvania 
currency) specie change note suggested by Benjamin 
Franklin. 
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FiCv—4, Hack of , N 1759 Delaware currency showing 
Franklin’s use of a nature print, an engraved cut, 
ornaments and set type h:o deter counterfeiting. 



Fig. 5. Face of typical $4 Continental Currency issue 
showing emblem and motto symbolizing the determ¬ 
ination of the Americans. 
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Fic. 6. Page from an emblem and motto book in 
Benjamin Franklin’s library showing source of de¬ 
sign used on $4 Continental Currency. 
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Fig. 7. Face of February 17, 1776, Continental Currency 
fractional issue containing rebus developed by 
Benjamin Franklin. 
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Fig. 4. Back of 1759 Delaware currency showing 
FraiildinV use of a nature print, an engraved cut, 
ornaments and set type to deter counterfeiting. 
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bank introduce small paper notes into circulation 
redeemable in specie with denominations of 1/90 
and 3/90 of a Spanish dollar (equal respectively 
to one penny and three pence in Pennsylvania 
money of account). Franklin’s son-in-law, 
Richard Bache. secured the bank’s approval and 
the issue was the first instance of any bank issuing 
paper money of so low a denomination. Franklin 
also furnished two reams of white rag paper with 
a marbled edge for printing these "tickets” as they 
were then often called. To complete the participa¬ 
tion,-' of the Franklin family, his grandson, 
Benjamin Franklin Bache, was selected as the 
printer. 18 

18 Eric P. Newman, “Franklin and the Bank of North 
America.” The Numismatist 59 (1956) : pp. 1368-1370. 

Thus Franklin devoted a full sixty years of his 
life to making money more plentiful. 



Fig. 1. Face of 1739 Pennsylvania 20 shilling note show¬ 
ing deliberate Pensilvania misspelling to prevent 
raising denominations by alteration. 



Fig. 2. Back of 1739 Pennsylvania 20 shilling note 
showing nature print and B. Franklin as printer. 






Fig. 3. Identical nature and cloth prints showing nail 
holes for mounting lead casting as well as unbroken 
and broken upper right corners. 
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FRANKLIN MAKING MONEY MORE PLENTIFUL 

ERIC P. NEWMAN 

Numismatist, St. Louis, Missouri 
(Read November 13, 1970) 


The Paper Money of the Amercian Colonies 
has the unique distinction of being the first author¬ 
ized governmental paper money in the Western 
World. Xo European government had under¬ 
taken that practice when the experiment began in 
America in 1690. The theories as to the proper 
regulation of such issues to protect their purchas¬ 
ing power or their relationship to a specie standard 
were as diverse then as they are today. By the 
time Pennsylvania issued its own paper money in 
1723 seven other colonies had already done so. 
Four of those colonies had required their issues 
to be secured by mortgage loans principally on 
land within the colony and Pennsylvania issued 
. its first paper money on that basis. 1 By 1729 in 
i Eric P. Newman. Early Paper Money of America 
( Racine, 1967), pp. 7-9. 

Pennsylvania there was a difference of opinion as 
to whether an additional issue should be author¬ 
ized. Benjamin Franklin, then twenty,three years 
,of age, wrote a pamphlet entitled "A Modest In- 
.quiry into the Nature and Necessity of a Paper 
Currency,’’ exposing the selfish reasons of the 
opposition and explaining the general economic 
benefits to the common man and to the industrial 
development of the colony. Pie added a specie 
flavor to the Loan Office paper^bv urging that 
“bills issued upon land are in effect coined land." 
The tract was so convincing that Pennsylvania 
promptly authorized a new issue. Not only was 
Franklin’s philosophic, economic and literary 
-abilitv then recognized but an opportunity for 
government printing work opened up for him.- 
- Matt H. Rothert, “Franklin on the Necessity of a 
Paper Currency”, The Numismatist 69 (1956): pp. 
1354-1356. See Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
As an employee of Samuel Keirner in 1728 Frank¬ 
lin had already had experience in printing paper 
money for New Jersey, having cut and cast orna¬ 
ments to set with the type and having built and 
operated the press. His first independent printing- 
contract for paper money was for the Pennsylvania 
issue of 1731. By the time his printing career had 
ended in 1764 he and the Franklin and Hall part¬ 
nership had printed fifteen issues of Pennsylvania 
■paper money totaling almost 2,000,000 pieces, nine 
issues for Delaware totaling over 250.000 pieces, 
-and three issues for New Jersey totaling over 
"200,000 pieces—which after adding the customary 
2 per cent for spoilage, aggregate about 2,500,000 
notes (table 1). 


TABLE 1 













METHODS OF PRINTING PAPER MONEY 
Franklin, as one would expect, was a master in 
printing paper money in the most efficient manner, 
minimizing the amount of paper and labor used. 
The denominational requirements set by the Acts 
authorizing paper money were based upon circula¬ 
tion needs and customarily provided for different 
quantities of the various denominations of an issue. 
In Pennsylvania and Delaware, where Franklin 
steadily secured the money-printing contracts, 
eight denominations were usually specified by the 
Act. His paper stock was of a size that permitted 
eight faces and eight backs to be printed on one 
side of one sheet. When such a sheet was laid on 
the press for printing, two nails pierced the center 
of the long sides near the edge. After one side 
was printed and hung up to dry the ink, the op¬ 
posite side would be put back on the press using 
the nail holes for registry and having been ro¬ 
tated so that the faces would be opposite the 
previously printed backs and vice versa. Thus 
one printing press could print sixteen two-sided 
notes on one sheet from type locked in a single 
chase. However, the logistics of printing different 
quantities of each denomination without waste 
required the make-up for one denomination to be 
substituted for another and sometimes for two, 
three, or four make-ups for one denomination to be 
prepared with identical cuts, ornaments, and type. 
As many as seven different sheet lavouts might 
be necessary to print one issue without waste. 
Sometimes Franklin would find it practical to use 
half sheets of paper which would hold only four 
faces and four backs. He, personally, counted 
and checked the money he printed and was dis¬ 
turbed about a miscount of the 1753 Delaware 
issue because the boat scheduled to make the 
delivery down river set sail without giving him 
time to recount. 3 

3 Papers of Beniamin Franklin, ed. Leonard W. Labaree 
(New Haven, 1961) 4: p. 456. 


ALTERATION AND COUNTERFEITING 
The most severe problem facing an eighteenth- 
century money printer was the alteration and 
counterfeiting of his products. Methods then used 
to combat such frauds were generally unsuccessful. 
The alterations usually consisted of raising the 
value of a note by eradicating the denominational 
portions and either drawing in or pasting on a 
higher value. This could only be done one piece 
at a time and required the use of genuine notes as 
a base. It was a common occupation of colonial 
rascals in the evening. Franklin continued ac¬ 
cepted practices to prevent alteration but added 
one curious countermeasure by spelling the name 
of the Province of Pennsylvania in four different 
ways—with one or two n's in the first syllable 


or tw< 
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and with an i or y in the second syllable. Each 
high denomination had a different spelling so that 
a raised note might he easily detected by the incon¬ 
sistent spelling. This might have been helpful to 
a Colonial cashier, but since the public was not 
told the key it was a pointless secret from 1755 
through 1776. 4 

4 Eric P. Newman, Early Paper Money of America 
(Racine, 1967), pp. 240-259. 

Counterfeiting was a much more dangerous 
menace because once a false plate had been en¬ 
graved or false type had been set, quantities of 
forgeries could be produced on a press. 1 his 
could be done more safely in Europe or in a colony 
other than that of issue, Benjamin Franklin as a 
boy in Boston had originally been a printer’s ap¬ 
prentice to his brother James. In 1/28 James 
tried to convince the Rhode Island Assembly that 
notes printed from set type and special ornaments 
were more difficult to counterfeit than those 
printed from engraved plates. Benjamin Franklin 
agreed with this conclusion and all of the notes he 
printed were a combination of set type with special 
vignettes and ornaments. To deter counterfeiting, 
Franklin used many of the type fonts on hand in 
his shop, so that one bill might have a mixture of 
old Brevier, small Pica, Old English, Great 
Primer, crooked letters, flowers, planets, home¬ 
made ornaments, etc." One of his greatest inven- 
r> See: C. William Miller, “Franklin’s Type: Its Study 
Past and Present," Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 99 (1955) : 
pp. 418-432; Papers of Benjamin Franklin, ed. Leonard 
\V. Labaree (New Haven, 1969-1970) 13: pp. 60 and 99, 
also 14: p. 17. 

tions, however, was the adaption of the nature¬ 
printing technique to the production of lead print¬ 
ing plates as an anticounterfeiting device. 

NATURE-PRINTING 

Nature-printing is the production of a printed 
image of a natural object from the object itself. 
Leonardo da Vinci had done this by the end of the 
fifteenth century, by rolling ink on a botanical 
specimen and transferring the image to paper by 
contact. In Philadelphia from 1731 through 1742 
Joseph Breintnall, a friend of Franklin, was mak¬ 
ing such prints of superb quality for botanical 
purposes. 6 

<s Eric P. Newman, “Nature Printing on Colonial and 
Continental Currency,” The Numismatist 77 (1964): pp. 
147-154, 200-305, 457-465, 613-623. 

7 Experiments conducted by Ivy N. Steele, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Franklin realized that no leaf was identical with 
another and therefore any leaf he might select 
could not be perfectly duplicated. He also knew 
that the veins in leaves are of tapering thickness 
making it impossible for an engraver to copy 
them well. He recognized that the complexity of 
leaf surface structure was ideal for preventing 
counterfeiting if a natural leaf design could be 
printed on a piece of paper money. The only 
problem he faced was how to do it. Electro¬ 
typing, acid engraving, lithography, and photog¬ 
raphy were not to be developed for years into 
the future. Franklin invented a way, and kept it 
a secret. It was related to stereotyping. 

Sterotyping was discussed in Europe in the 
early part of the eighteenth century because of the 
large quantity of lead type needed to set a long 
book. There was also a need to keep type stand- 
inp- for renrintinn's or revisions. It was realized 


book. I here was also a need to keep type stand¬ 
ing for reprintings or revisions. It was realized 

that, if a negative of an entire page of type could 
be made in one piece and a positive casting made 
from it. the individual letters and figures would 
immediately be released for re-use. The idea for 
such a stereotype merely needed to be accom¬ 
plished technically. The difficulty was that a large 
negative of set type could only be precisely formed 
with plaster and the subsequent pouring of hot 
lead into the plaster cast would break it. During 
Franklin’s early trips to England to advance his 
knowledge of printing, he probably learned of this 
problem. He apparently never met William Ged 
of Edinburgh, who made one such stereotype page 
in 1725 in London and worked on the problem 
thereafter. In 1736 Ged achieved his goal by- 
completing all of the stereotype plates for the 
classical work entitled On the Gods and the World 
by Sallustius Crispus. This book was finally 
printed in 1739 and unfortunately, proved that 
stereotyping was impractical for that era. 

Franklin, in his Pennsylvania Gazette of Novem¬ 
ber 11. 1736. was proud to advertise bis publica¬ 
tion of Poor Richard’s Almanac for 1737 as con¬ 
taining “a particular Description of the Herb 
which the Indians use to cure the Bite of that 
venomous Reptile a Rattle-Snake” and “an exact 
Print of the Leaf of the Plant.” In the almanac 
Franklin had printed a perfect reproduction of a 
rattlesnake leaf for educational purposes, but 
little did his readers realize the process of repro¬ 
duction he had used. 

From an examination of the leaf prints on the 
back of paper currency printed by Franklin and 
bis successors it is evident that a lead plate was 
used for printing that part of the back. On the 
10-shilling Pennsylvania notes there are small 
white dots near the lower left and upper right 
corners of the birch leaf print. On some examples 
the upper right corner of the print shows a defect. 
The dots are obviously holes caused by nailing a 
lead plate to a wood block and the corner defect 
was clearly caused by such a nail breaking off the 
corner of the plate. In the background of the. 
leaf design is a perfect image of a piece of cloth, 
the irregularities in the thread and in the weaving 
being very evident. Some of the cloth faintly 
shows through portions of the leaf design. Since 
the high portions of the leaf and cloth are the 
black portions of the print a transfer through a 
negative had to be made to reproduce the design. 
The high points of the leaf and cloth had to be on 
the same levels for a flat uniform printing im¬ 
pression to be made. Since no other printer seems 
to have made plates of this type except those 
Franklin had instructed under a pledge of secrecy, 
the process of making the plates must be recon¬ 
structed by assuming the use of material available 
to him. 6 

Wet paper or wet earth must have been placed 
in a small shallow container and pressed flat. 
Then a wet piece of fabric was laid on that surface. 
A fresh leaf or sprig then was laid on the cloth. 
A flat block- of wood was pressed or trapped 
against the top surface of the leaf and the exposed 
part of the cloth, forcing the leaf down to the level 
of the cloth surrounding it. To make a pure 
plaster negative of this combination was simple 
but the problem was to make a negative of this 
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combination was simple but the problem was to, 
make a negative of this size strong enough not to. 
fracture from the heat, when a lead positive was 
made from it. Franklin must have first added 
brick dust, pulverized asbestos, or refractory clays 
to the plaster and after it had set he could have 
baked out much of the moisture in the mold. The 
negative mold was then used to cast a thin positive 
lead plate from which the leaf and cloth design 
could be printed. 7 Additional casting ( were 
usually taken from the same negative for multiple 
or substitute usage. Thus a three-dimensional 
natural object could be reproduced with fully 
accurate detail by letter-press printing in the 
eighteenth century. 

Franklin's first leaf prints had no background 
of cloth. Several leaves were sometimes put in 
one design and even a portion of a leaf or a sec¬ 
tion of a fruit or pod was added. His nature- 
print lead plates remained in use on issue after 
issue of the paper money of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. He4ollowe« his friends, James Parker 
and Isaac Collins, to continue to use his process 
on New Jersey paper money and he arranged for 
Jonas Green and his family to use the invention 
on Maryland issues. 

To establish that Franklin introduced the 
nature-printing plate technique prior to August, 
1736, on the New Jersey paper money dated 
March 25, 1737, is complicated by the fact that no 
examples or design detail of that issue are known. 
All issued notes were apparently redeemed and 
destroyed prior to the expiration of their validity 
on September 25, 1753. However, notes amount¬ 
ing to £5,000 of the £40,000 authorized for that 
issue were originally turned over to Robert ITude 
to complete their signing and to exchange for 
torn or ragged notes. In 1772. after Hude's 
death, 2,724 notes including all eight denomina-. 
tions were found in his papers, some fully signed 
and some partially signed. They were promptly 
burned by order of the New Jersey Provincial 
Council. 8 eliminating that evidence, 

*Rezv Jersey Archives, First Series, 18: pp. 340 343- 
344. 

n Rciv Jersey Archives, First Series, 12: pp. 242-243. 

1,1 Papers of Benjamin Franklin, ed. Leonard W. ' 
Labaree (New Haven, 1960) 2: p. 161. 

Fortunately the Pennsylvania Gazette of Novem¬ 
ber 15, 1744, carried “A Caution to the Publick” 
that counterfeit one-shilling notes of New Tersey 
were passed in Philadelphia and, in describing 
bow to detect them, stated that “some of the Rills 
have an Impression of a Sage Leaf, ill done upon 
their backs. " The date of the issue was not 
11 Papers of Benjamin Franklin, ed. Leonard W. 
Labaree (New Haven, 1960) 2: p. 159. 
mentioned, but the last New Jersey issue before 
the warning was dated March 25. 1737. The 
next preceding issue dated March 25, 1733, was 
printed bv Andrew Bradford and neither it nor 
prior issues had printed backs. Thus the only 
issue to which the mention of the sage leaf could 
refer was that dated March 25, 1737. 

Since Poor Richard's Almanac for 1737 con¬ 
taining the nature print of the rattlesnake leaf was 
advertised as completed on November 11, 1736, 
the use of the nature-printing plate technique on 
New Jersey paper money preceded it. 52 When 


the use of the nature-printing techmqueofl 

i''Wic r>. Newman. "Counterfeit Continental Currency 
Goes to War," The Numismatist 70 (1957): pp. 5-16, 
137-147. 

Franklin commented, on August 2. 1736. that he 
was “at Burlington with the Press labouring for 
the Public Good, to make Money more plentiful,” 13 , 

'■'•Papers of Benjamin Franklin, ed. Leonard W. 
Labaree (New Haven, 1969-1970) 13: p. 207; also 14: 
pp. 32 and 77. 

he was therefore introducing his secret nature¬ 
printing plate technique to the world. 

Nature prints had given such major protection 
to the currency issues of the four colonies which 
used them that the practice was adopted for the 
first money of the United Colonies at the out¬ 
break of the American Revolution. There was no 
time for new nature prints to he made so those on 
hand at Hall & Sellers had to be put into service. 
Some selected nature prints had not been used 
since 1755 on Pennsylvania money, and others 
had never before been used because of their poor 
quality. One nature print with the value of five- 
shillings engraved into it was used on the back 
of several issues of five-dollar notes.® These 
nature prints and others subsequently made were 
consistently used to protect the Continental /Cur¬ 
rency throughout its life, but the British had 
determined to counterfeit these American issues 
into worthlessness 1 - and would have done so if 
the Americans had not been forced to issue their 
paper money in such quantities that it depreciated 
to no value without such assistance. After Frank¬ 
lin’s death the nature-printing plate art was ap¬ 
parently never used again. 

ONE UNIFORM PAPER CURRENCY 

In its statutory regulation of American paper 
currency. England prohibited any further issues 
with legal tender status as to New England in 
1751 and as to all colonies in 1764. This was the 
result of extensive inflation in some colonies, al¬ 
though there was little fluctuation in the value of 
the Pennsylvania. New Jersey, and Delaware 
paper money which Franklin had printed. Anony¬ 
mously opposing both the 1764 Currency Act and 
the 1766 Stamp Act. Franklin urged that one 
security be established for the American colonies 
as a whole in lieu of separate paper money for 
each colony. He opposed interest-bearing money 
and favored sinking-fund redemption through 
taxes. 13 His ideas were first ignored in England 
bv the representatives of the Crown, were then 
deemed too radical, and in due course were viewed 
as too conservative by his fellow Americans. By 
1767 his authorship of these proposals yere dis¬ 
closed but none of his efforts met fruition until 
the American Revolution enabled the Continental 
Congress to issue for the first time a uniform paper 
currency for all American Colonies. 

POOR RICHARD’S MOTTOES 

Those publications which Franklin wrote or 
edited demonstrated his belief in influencing hu¬ 
man conduct with philosophic truisms and stimu¬ 
lating mottoes. Poor Richard’s saying required 
Franklin to seek compilations of such material in 
European publications. During the Colonial 
period the Crown would not have permitted any¬ 
one to enliven paper money with such philosophy, 
but, when the American Revolution began, the 
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paper money of the Continental Congress bore an 
emblem and motto on the face of each bill, differing 
with the various denominations.. Numismatists ; 
suspected that Franklin, being one of the com¬ 
mittee of five appointed to prepare paper money, 
might have participated in the emblem and motto , 
matter, but until a few years ago nothing about 
those devices had been located. It was known , 
that Francis Hopkinson had successfully claimed ■ 
a quarter-cask of public wine as an extra com¬ 
pensation from the government for developing 
seven unidentified devices for the currency. Be¬ 
cause of Franklin’s connection with the currency 
the present writer in 1964 asked Edwin \\ olf 2nd. 
Philadelphia bibliophile, what emblem- and motto- 
books happened to be in Philadelphia in 1775. 
The reply not only named books on emblems and 
mottoes by Joachim Camerarius and by Diego- 
Saavedra/but also stated that several of them 
still retained Franklin’s handwritten shelf marks. 
The inclusion in those books of all of the emblems 
and mottoes used on 1775 Continental Currency 
indicated that Franklin had been the source. Poor 
Richard had been at it again. In 1776 two new 
devices appeared on the fractional currency issue. 
The device on the face was a rebus, “Time flies 
so Mind Your business.” In 1758 Poor Richaid 
had used a similar saying which might be even 
more applicable today, namely. In a Corrupt Age 
the Putting the World in Order Would Breed 
Confusion. Then e’en Mind Your Own Business.” 
In 1748 he had said "Lost time is never found.” 
The device on the back of the fractional notes was 
a continuous circular chain of thirteen links with 
the motto, “American Congress We are One.” 
These two devices must have pleased Franklin 
particularly and the designs were again used on 
the proposed 1776 Continental currency coinage 
pattern and on the first official copper coinage of 
the United States in 1787. 14 It has been further 
14 Eric P. Newman, “Sources of Emblems and Mottoes 
on Continental Currency and the Fugio Cent,” The 
Numismatist 79 (1966): pp. 1587-1598. 
recommended for use on coin or paper money to 
be issued in commemoration of the Bicentennialjaf 
the Independence of the United States in 1976. 

Franklin’s mission to France, beginning Octo¬ 
ber 27, 1776, did not prevent him. in 1779, from 
suggesting many mottoes for contemplated copper 
coinage of the United States. He wanted “some 
important proverb of Solomon, some pious, moral, 
prudential or economical precept, the frequent in¬ 
culcation of which on seeing it every time one 
receives a piece of money might make an impres¬ 
sion upon the mind.” He wanted other coinage 
designs to show “different species of barbarity 
with which the English have carried on the War 
in America, expressing, abominable circumstance 
of their cruelty and inhumanity." 1,1 Unfortunately, 
'■'’Eric P. Newman, “Poor Richard’s Mottoes for 
Coins,” The Numismatist 69 (1956): pp. 1363-1367. 
the copper coinage program was abandoned and 
his unusual suggestions could not be considered. 

ADDITIONAL IDEAS FOR COINAGE 
Franklin’s influence is also present in the sym¬ 
bols which appeared on the first coinage of the 
United States Mint in 1793. On the cents and 
half-cents the female Liberty Head with flowing 


hair and the french 1 -iherty t_ap on a poic. were 

copied from the 1783 Libertas Americana medal 
designed by Augustin Dupre in France at Frank¬ 
lin’s instigation. Originally Franklin had sug¬ 
gested the theme for this victory medal in a letter 
to Robert R. Livingston dated at Passy on March 
4, 1782, and after arranging for its preparation 
Franklin sent examples of the medal to Livingston 
on April 15, 1783, for Congressional approval. 10 

'«Elston G. Bradfield. “Benjamin Franklin, a Numis¬ 
matic Summary," The Numismatist 69 ( 1956) : p. 1351. 

17 Letters to Samuel Cooper dated April 22, 1779; 
letter to Thomas Ruston dated October 9, 1780. 

Thus Franklin’s suggestions for design affected 
the coinage of his country three years after his 
death. 

The cost of the preparation of dies for medals 
awarded by Congress for heroism troubled Frank¬ 
lin. He felt that medals of this kind should be 
prepared in such a size that the dies might sub¬ 
sequently be used for minting regular United 
States coinage in copper and silver, thus spreading 
the cost of the dies over a much larger issue. 1 "' 

CURRENCY DEPRECIATION AS A TAX 

Franklin accepted the collapse in value of Con¬ 
tinental currency as one of the costs of the War 
of Independence. When this paper money was 
approaching worthlessness in 1781 he pointed out 
in Of the Paper Money of the United States of 
America: “Paper Money not being easily receiv'd 
out of the Country that makes it, if the Quantity 
becomes excessive, the Depreciation is quicker and 
greater." In letters from France, Franklin ex¬ 
plained its usefulness with great candor. 

This currency, as we manage it, is a wonderful 
Machine. It performs its Office when we issue it; 
it pays and clothes Troops, and provides Victuals 
and Ammunition; and when we are obliged to issue 
a Quantitv excessive, it pays itself off by Deprecia¬ 
tion. . . .’ But this Depreciation, tho' in some Cir¬ 
cumstances inconvenient, has had the general good 
and great Effect of operating as a Tax. and perhaps 
the most equal of all Taxes, since it depreciated in 
the Hands of the Holders of Money, and thereby 
tax'd them in proportion to the Sums they held and 
the time they held it which generally is in propor¬ 
tion to Men's Wealth. 

The well-known expression “Not Worth A Con¬ 
tinental” which arose from the collapse in value of 
Continental currency has always been used as a 
term of derision but the government officials (in¬ 
cluding Franklin) who skillfully planned the cir¬ 
culation of paper money were proud of that ac¬ 
complishment against hopeless odds. 

BANK OF NORTH AMERICA SCRIP 

The final involvement of Franklin in money 
production was to help the Bank of North America 
solve the copper coinage crisis of July, 1789. The 
State-franchised private mints of Connecticut, Ver¬ 
mont, Massachusetts, and New Jersey had since 
1785 coined immense quantities of unredeemable 
coppers which circulated at varying values far 
above their intrinsic worth. To this, additional 
quantities of private issues and English halfpence, 
genuine and counterfeit, had been recently im¬ 
ported or secretly produced in America. When 
merchants hesitated to accept all of these coppers 
at customary rates the population panicked and 
small trade was paralyzed. At this point Franklin 
suggested to the Bank of North America which lie 
had supported during its early difficulties, that the 
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AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
held at Philadelphia 
for Promoting Useful Knowledge 

104 South Fifth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 


April 8, 1971 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
Numismatic Education Seeiety 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 63105 

Dear Mr. Newman: 


We continue to be troubled by the fact that 


three of the photographs of paper currency which you supplied 
as illustrations for your valuable article will reproduce very 
badly. These are #3 (front and back) and #4 (back with the 
lion emblem). Would it be possible to locate specimens and have them 
rephotographed by a professional who could bring out the contrast 
by use of proper film? 


Sincerely yours, 



Executive Officer 


C/R 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 

6450 Cecil Avenue , St. Louis 5 , Missouri 


April 16,1971 


Dear Dr.Corner: 

I telephoned your office todajc in response to 
your letter of April 8,1971. 

I am enclosing the 20 shilling Delaware note for 
you to have a picture made which will better reproduce. 
Please return it after it has served its purpose. 

I am unable to obtain the originals of the 
#3. They are the backs of two different notes. They 
are the finest specimens known and if I found you 
others they would be in miserable condition. Please 
sacrifice the appearance of the halftones for the 
value of showing them. Maybe when the halftones are 
made they will be betteric than you thought. 

I certainly appreciate your earnestness in 
striving for perfection in this situation and wish I 
could solve the problem for you. 

Sincerely, 


A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION FOR EDUCATION 
THROUGH RESEARCH AND EXHIBITION 
OF COINS, CURRENCY AND HISTORIC OBJECTS 
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held at Philadelphia 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 


May 13, 1971 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 63105 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


Our photographer has secured a vastly improved 


copy of the actual bill you sent us and at least slightly improved 
prints from your negative. Thanks very much for making it possible 
for us to improve these illustrations. We are returning the negative 
and the bill herewith. 


Sincerely yours. 


Ge 

Executive Officer 



C/R 
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has participated in the advancement of Numismatics by contributing 
to knowledge of how franklin made money more plentiful in a presentation 

before the California state numismatic symposium on april 3, 1971 
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AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
held at Philadelphia 
for Promoting Useful Knowledge 

104 South Fifth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 

August 20, 1971 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 63105 

Dear Mr. Newman: 

Under separate cover we are sending you two 
sets of galley proof and the manuscript of your article 
entitled: 

"Franklin Making Money More Plentiful," 

to be published in the PROCEEDINGS. Please return the 
marked set of proof and the manuscript to this office 
so that it will reach us no later than September 1, 1971 . 
Otherwise it will be printed as it stands. A reprint 
order blank is enclosed with the proof. 

Sincerely yours,, 

Marie A. Richards 
Associate Editor 


The John Carter Brown Library ^ 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


PROVIDENCE 


Rhode Island 02912 
3 December 1971 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
Numismatic Education Society 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
Saint Louis, Missouri 63105 

Dear Mr. Newman: 

Thank you very much for sending the off¬ 
print of your article on Franklin. May I reiterate 
the admiration I have for it? That's one of the most 
useful things to be done on Franklin for a long time. 


Sincerely yours, 



Samuel J. Hough 
Bibliographer 


SJH: ds 


AMERICAN NUMISMATIC ASSOCIATION 

Chartered by Congress 

GENEVA KARLSON, Librarian 
P. O. Box 2366 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 80901 


December 16, 1971 

Edison Brothers Stores, Inc. 

P.0. Box 14020 

St. Louis, Mo. 63178 

Dear sirs: 

Thank you for the complimentary copy of the reprint 
FRANKLIN MAKING MONEY MORE PLENTIFUL, by Eric P. 
Newman. It is a welcome addition to the ANA library. 

We appreciate your continued interest in the ANA 
and wish you the best for the coming Holiday Season. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs. Geneva Karlson 
Librarian 


CHARLES M. JOHNSOIH 
3521 VISTA STREET 

LONG BEACH, CALIF. 90803 

January 17, 1972 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
P. 0. Box 14020 
St. IDouis, Mo., 63178 

Dear Eric: 

Greetings, and many thanks for 
sending me a copy of your paper, 

Franklin Making Money More Plentiful. 

I have just finished reading it, aid 

have noted that it brings together or 

seems to summarize many of your other 

papers on early American currency. This 

has been and will always be a fascinating 

subject for me because of the lessons 

taught in currency management and manipulation 

which today*s money managers have failed 

to learn and are thus repeating the mistakes 

of the past. 

I believe it was Santayana who said: 

Those who do not know history are doomed to 
repa&t it" or "those who do not learn from 
history are condemned to repeat it". Perhaps 
it is better to state this truth by saying, 
a smart man never makes the same mistake twice. 
If only our politicians and money managers 
were "smart men" and knew a bit of colonial 
paper money history with its many mistakes, 
such as you are well aware of, and would 
forget political expediency, we would have a 
sound paper dollar today, fulfilling the basic 
functions of money. 

t 

reading your \ 

Bdst L 5ai^aa&Uh, Charles. 


that? a Just a bit of 
reminis^ng j&su.ltZng from 
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February 4> 1972 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 

Eric P. Newman Numismatic Education Society 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis 5? Mb. 

Dear Mr. Newman: 

Your letter and offprint have just reached me by way of Ann Arbor, and 
I am writing at once to thank you for them both. Why your previous offprints 
were not acknowledged I have no idea; that was before my time with the 
Papers, and I can only regret. The information in them can obviously not 
be incorporated now in the published volumes, but we shall certainly keep 
in mind their bearing on our future work. The editing is now in 1772, and 
before long we shall have BF returning to America and concerning himself 
with the Continental currency. The competence of our staff does not extend 
to such specialized areas, and I am sure that when the time comes we shall 
welcome and be grateful for your findings. 

With my thanks again, 


WBW/aer 


Sincerely yours, 

William B. Willcox 


INTERNATIONAL NUMISMATIC CONGRESS 

NEW YORK —WASHINGTON 1973 



September 26, 1972 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
Eric P. Newman Numismatic 
Education Society- 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 63178 

Dear Eric, 

Margaret Thompson has shown me your letter of September 22. 

I think something like "Benjamin Franklin’s Numismatic Accomplishments" 
would be fine, especially with emphasis on his activities in Europe. 

Yours always sincerely, 








George C. Miles 

Chairman, Program Committee 


GCM:bc 


Bibliotheqve 


NATIONALE 


CABINET DES MEDAILLES Paris, le 7 decembre 1973 

58, rue de Richelieu 
75084 PARIS CEDEX 02 


Le Conservateur en Chef 

glr/mhc 


Mr Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
ST-LOUIS, Mo 63105 
U.S.A. 


Cher Mr Newman, 

La publication des Actes du Congres est maintenant 
decidee. Je vous remercie sincerement de votre lettre du 29 octobre 
et vous serais reconnaissant de bien vouloir m'envoyer votre article 
Date limite : 31 janvier 1974. 

Tres cordialement a vous. 




Georges Le Rider. 


President de la C.I.N. 


58, Rue de Richelieu, 75 - Paris 02 - TfiLfiPHONB 742 - 02 - 51 


COMMISSION INTERNATIONALE DE NUMISMATIQUE 

INTERNATIONAL NUMISMATIC COMMISSION 
INTERNATIONALE NUMISMATISCHE KOMMISSION 


Le President 


Paris, le 21 , K 


OivJlA Nf. fV 9JW A ; 

Je vous prie de bien vouloir repondre le plus rapidement 
possible aux questions suivantes : 

12 Si les Actes du Congres de New York-Washington 1973 
etaient publies, accepteriez-vous de presenter votre communication 
dans ce volume? 


Dans 1’affirmative : 

22 Pouvez-vous indiquer le nombre approximatif des pages 
et des planches de votre article (format : 17,5cm/24,5cm)? 

32 Votre manuscrit sera-t A il pret avant le 31 decembre 

1973? 


Priere d'envoyer votre reponse a l’adresse suivante : 

Georges Le Rider 
Cabinet des Medailles 
Bibliotheque nationale 
58, rue Richelieu 
F. 75084 PARIS CEDEX 02 


T U, uvi) \\Juurn<<AJ\r £ 


ix oUa^ 



ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 

6450 Cecil Avenue , St. Louis 5 , Missouri 


October 29, 1973 


Mr. Georges Le Rider 
Cabinet des Medailles 
Bibliotheque nationale 
58, rue Richelieu 
F. 75804 PARIS CEDEX 02 

Dear Mr. Le Rider: 

In answer to your kind letter of 22 October 1973, I 
can advise you with respect to the paper I delivered at the Congress. 

1. You may publish my paper if ycu wish, as it has never 
been published in a numismatic publication. The bulk of it was 
published by the American Philosophical Society. However, that 
reaches a different group of readers. 

2. The article will be about 10 pages long. There are 
11 pieces of paper moiiey to be illustrated, but they can be reduced 
in size. 

3. The manuscript can easily be ready before the end of 

the year. 

It was delightful to see you as always, and I thought the 
meeting was enjoyed by everyone. 


Cordially, 


Eric P. Newman 


EPN:jah 


A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION FOR EDUCATION 
THROUGH RESEARCH AND EXHIBITION 
OF COINS, CURRENCY AND HISTORIC OBJECTS 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue , St. Louis 5, Missouri 


November 8, 1974 


Prof. Dr. Herbert A. Cahn 
P. 0. Box 875 
4002 Basel 
Switzerland 

Dear Prof. Dr. Cahn: 


In compliance with your letter of October 28, 1974, I 


am enclosing the text for the illustrations of my article in the 
Proceedings. You indicated that there were five illustrations and 
I want to explain that there are two pairs and two singles. My 
suggestion is that you change the placement of the illustrations as 
indicated in the enclosed paste-up. You can then reduce the size of 
the plate without harm. You will have gained substantial space for 
the text by handling it in the manner indicated. 


It is a pleasure to hear from you and I want to express my 


appreciation for all of the careful work which you and Georges Le Rider 
have undertaken in connection with the publication. 


Cordiallv 



Eric P. Newman 


EPNijah 


Enel 


A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION FOR EDUCATION 
THROUGH RESEARCH AND EXHIBITION 
OF COINS, CURRENCY AND HISTORIC OBJECTS 



Commission Internationale de Numismatique 

INTERNATIONAL NUMISMATIC COMMISSION 
INTERNATIONALE NUMISMATISCHE KOMMISSION 


H. A. CAHN, tresorier 
Rutimeyerstrasse 12 
CH - 4054 Bale 


Compte bancaire: 

Soci6t6 de Banque Suisse, Bale 
Swiss Bank Corporation 
Schweizerischer Bankverein 


October 28, 1974 
CIN/HC/ms 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
Numismatic Education Society 
6450 Cecil Avenue 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 
USA 


Dear Mr. Newman, 

In charge of the publication of the Proceedings of the International 
Numismatic Commission together with Mr. Georges Le Rider I have 
a problem with the illustration of your article. We have five 
illustrations which would fill one and a half plates. Would you 
agree to have them reduced to the plate size which is 6l/2 x 9 in.? 
Also, would you be kind enough to number on the enclosed photostat 
the sequence of the illustrations and give a title to the illu¬ 
strations as you suggested in your letter of February 6. 

Thanking you in advance for your early reply I am, dear Mr. New¬ 
man, 


Yours sincerely, 



Prof. Dr. Herbert A. Cahn 
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Bibliotheqve nationale 


CABINET DES MEDAILLE3 PARIS, le 14 Janvier 1974 

58, rue de Richelieu 
75084 PARIS CEDEX 02 

Le Conservateur en Chef 

glr/mhc 


Mr E.P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
SAINT LOUIS, Mo 63105 

U.S.A. 


Cher Mr Newman, 


J'ai bien requ votre article pour les Actes du Congres 
de New York-Washington. Je vous en remercie. Je crois qu'une contri¬ 
bution est toujours plus interessante lorsqu'elle est illustree. Je 
vous demande done de m'envoyer quelques photographies, si cela vous 
est possible. 

Tres cordialement, 


l U JU/L. 

G. Le Rider. 
President de la CIN. 


58 , Rue de Richelieu, 75 - Paris 02 - Telephone 742 - 02-51 




ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


645 ° Cecil Avenue, St. Louis 5 , Missouri 


February 6, 1974 


Mr. George Le Rider 
Bibliotheque Nationale 
Cabinet Des Medailles 
58, rue de Richelieu 
75084 Paris Cedex 02 
France 

Dear Mr. Le Rider: 


In accordance with the suggestion made in your letter 


of 14 January 1974, I am enclosing four (4) illustrations which 
can be used in connection with my article. The illustrations 
are the exact size of the originals. A description of their con¬ 
tent is written on the back. 

Will you be kind enough to return these photographs after 
they have served your purpose? 

If you believe these illustrations require more detailed 
titles, I will be glad to write them. 

I also presume I will have an opportunity to proof read 
the article before publication. Thank you for your cooperation. 


Sincerely 



Eric P. Newman 


EPNrjah 
Ends. (4) 


A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION FOR EDUCATION 
THROUGH RESEARCH AND EXHIBITION 
OF COINS, CURRENCY AND HISTORIC OBJECTS 
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FRANKLIN MAKING MONEY MORE PLENTIFUL 


ERIC P. NEWMAN 

Numismatist, St. Louis, Missouri 
(Read November 13, 1970) 


The paper money of the American Colonies 
has the unique distinction of being the first author¬ 
ized governmental paper money in the Western 
World. No European government had under¬ 
taken that practice when the experiment began in 
America in 1690. The theories as to the proper 
regulation of such issues to protect their purchas¬ 
ing power or their relationship to a specie standard 
were as diverse then as they are today. By the 
time Pennsylvania issued its own paper money in 
1723 seven other colonies had already done so. 
Four of those colonies had required their issues 
to be secured by mortgage loans principally on 
land within the colony and Pennsylvania issued 
its first paper money on that basis. 1 By 1729 in 
Pennsylvania there was a difference of opinion as 
to whether an additional issue should be author¬ 
ized. Benjamin Franklin, then twenty-three years 
of age, wrote a pamphlet entitled “A Modest In¬ 
quiry into the Nature and Necessity of a Paper 
Currency,” exposing the selfish reasons of the 
opposition and explaining the general economic 
benefits to the common man and to the industrial 
development of the colony. He added a specie 
flavor to the Loan Office paper money by urging 
that “bills issued upon land are in effect coined 
land.” The tract was so convincing that Pennsyl¬ 
vania promptly authorized a new issue. Not only 
was Franklin’s philosophic, economic and literary 
ability then recognized but an opportunity for 
government printing work opened up for him. 2 
As an employee of Samuel Keimer in 1728 Frank¬ 
lin ha-d already had experience in printing paper 
money for New Jersey, having cut and cast orna¬ 
ments to set with the type and having built and 
operated the press. His first independent printing 
contract for paper money was for the Pennsylvania 
issue of 1731. By the time his printing career had 
ended in 1764 he and the Franklin and Hall part¬ 


1 Eric P. Newman. Early Paper Money of America 
(Racine, 1967), pp. 7-9. 

2 Matt H. Rothert, “Franklin on the Necessity of a 

Paper Currency," The Numismatist 69 (1956): pp. 

1354-1356. See Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 


nership had printed fifteen issues of Pennsylvania 
paper money totaling almost 2,000,000 pieces, nine 
issues for Delaware totaling over 250,000 pieces, 
and three issues for New Jersey totaling over 
200,000 pieces—which after adding the customary 
2 per cent for spoilage, aggregate about 2,500,000 
notes (table 1). 

METHODS OF PRINTING PAPER MONEY 
Franklin, as one would expect, was a master in 
printing paper money in the most efficient manner, 
minimizing the amount of paper and labor used. 
The denominational requirements set by the Acts 
authorizing paper money were based upon circula¬ 
tion needs and customarily provided for different 
quantities of the various denominations of an issue. 
In Pennsylvania and Delaware, where Franklin 
steadily secured the money-printing contracts, 
eight denominations were usually specified by the 
Act. His paper stock was of a size that permitted 
eight faces and eight backs to be printed on one 
side of one sheet. When such a sheet was laid on 


TABLE 1 
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Fig. 1. Face of 1739 Pennsylvania 20 shilling note show¬ 
ing deliberate Pensilvania misspelling to prevent 
raising denominations by alteration. 


the press for printing, two nails pierced the center 
of the long sides near the edge. After one side 
was printed and hung up to dry the ink, the op¬ 
posite side would be put back on the press using 
the nail holes for registry and having been ro¬ 
tated so that the faces would be opposite the 
previously printed backs and vice versa. Thus 
one printing press could print sixteen two-sided 
notes on one sheet from type locked in a single 
chase. However, the logistics of printing different 
quantities of each denomination without waste 
required the make-up for one denomination to be 
substituted for another and sometimes for two, 
three, or four make-ups for one denomination to be 
prepared with identical cuts, ornaments, and type. 
As many as seven different sheet layouts might 
be necessary to print one issue without waste. 
Sometimes Franklin would find it practical to use 
half sheets of paper which would hold only four 
faces and four backs. He, personally, counted 
and checked the money he printed and was dis¬ 
turbed about a miscount of the 1753 Delaware 
issue because the boat scheduled to make the 


delivery down river set sail without giving him 
time to recount. 3 

ALTERATION AND COUNTERFEITING 

The most severe problem facing an eighteenth- 
century money printer was the alteration and 
counterfeiting of his products. Methods then used 
to combat such frauds were generally unsuccessful. 
The alterations usually consisted of raising the 
value of a note by eradicating the denominational 
portions and either drawing in or pasting on a 
higher value. This could only be done one piece 
at a time and required the use of genuine notes as 
a base. It was a common occupation of colonial 
rascals in the evening. Franklin continued ac¬ 
cepted practices to prevent alteration but added 
one curious countermeasure by spelling the name 
of the Province of Pennsylvania in four different 
ways—with one or two n’s in the first syllable 
and with an i or y in the second syllable. Each 
high denomination had a different spelling so that 
a raised note might be easily detected by the incon¬ 
sistent spelling. This might have been helpful to 
a Colonial cashier, but since the public was not 
told the key it was a pointless secret from 1755 
through 1776. 4 

Counterfeiting was a much more dangerous 
menace because once a false plate had been en¬ 
graved or false type had been set, quantities of 
forgeries could be produced on a press. This 
could be done more safely in Europe or in a colony 
other than that of issue. Benjamin Franklin as a 
boy in Boston had originally been a printer’s ap¬ 
prentice to his brother James. In 1728 James 
tried to convince the Rhode Island Assembly that 
notes printed from set type and special ornaments 
were more difficult to counterfeit than those 
printed from engraved plates. Benjamin Franklin 
agreed with this conclusion and all of the notes he 
printed were a combination of set type with special 
vignettes and ornaments. To deter counterfeiting, 
Franklin used many of the type fonts on hand in 
his shop, so that one bill might have a mixture of 
old Brevier, small Pica, Old English, Great 
Primer, crooked letters, flowers, planets, home¬ 
made ornaments, etc. 5 One of his greatest inven- 

3 Papers of Benjamin Franklin, ed. Leonard W. Labaree 
(New Haven, 1961) 4: p. 456. 

4 Eric P. Newman, Early Paper Money of America 
(Racine, 1967), pp. 240-259. 

r, See: C. William Miller, “Franklin’s Type: Its Study 
Past and Present,” Proc. Amer. Philos. Soe. 99 (1955) : 
pp. 418-432; Papers of Beniamin Franklin, ed. Leonard 
W. Labaree (New Haven, 1969-1970) 13: pp. 60 and 99, 
also 14: p. 17. 
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tions, however, was the adaption of the nature¬ 
printing technique to the production of lead print¬ 
ing plates as an anticounterfeiting device. 

NATURE-PRINTING 

Nature-printing is the production of a printed 
image of a natural object from the object itself. 
Leonardo da Vinci had done this by the end of the 
fifteenth century, by rolling ink on a botanical 
specimen and transferring the image to paper by 
contact. In Philadelphia from 1731 through 1742 
Joseph Breintnall, a friend of Franklin, was mak¬ 
ing such prints of superb quality for botanical 
purposes.® 

Franklin realized that no leaf was identical with 
another and therefore any leaf he might select 
could not be perfectly duplicated. He also knew 
that the veins in leaves are of tapering thickness 
making it impossible for an engraver to copy 
them well. He recognized that the complexity of 
leaf surface structure was ideal for preventing- 
counterfeiting if a natural leaf design could be 
printed on a piece of paper money. The only 
problem he faced was how to do it. Electro- 
typing, acid engraving, lithography, and photog¬ 
raphy were not to be developed for years into 
the future. Franklin invented a way, and kept it 
a secret. It was related to stereotyping. 

Stereotyping was discussed in Europe in the 
early part of the eighteenth century because of the 
large quantity of lead type needed to set a long 
book. There was also a need to keep type stand¬ 
ing for reprintings or revisions. It was realized 
that, if a negative of an entire page of type could 
be made in one piece and a positive casting made 
from it, the individual letters and figures would 
immediately be released for re-use. The idea for 
such a stereotype merely needed to be accom¬ 
plished technically. The difficulty was that a large 
negative of set type could only be precisely formed 
with plaster and the subsequent pouring of hot 
lead into the plaster cast would break it. During 
Franklin’s early trips to England to advance his 
knowledge of printing, he probably learned of this 
problem. He apparently never met William Ged 
of Edinburgh, who made one such stereotype page 
in 1725 in London and worked on the problem 
thereafter. In 1736 Ged achieved his goal by 
completing all of the stereotype plates for the 
classical work entitled On the Gods and the World 
by Sallustius Crispus. This book was finally 

0 Eric P. Newman, “Nature Printing on Colonial and 
Continental Currency,” The Numismatist 77 (1964) : pp. 
147-154, 200-305, 457-465, 613-623. 




Fig. 2. Face and back of 20 shilling 1759 Delaware 
currency showing Franklin’s use of a nature print, an 
engraved cut, ornaments and set type from various 
fonts to deter counterfeiting. 
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Fig. 3. Identical nature and cloth prints showing nail 
holes for mounting lead casting as well as unbroken 
and broken upper right corners. 


printed in 1739 and unfortunately, proved that 
stereotyping was impractical for that era. 

Franklin, in his Pennsylvania Gazette of Novem¬ 
ber 11, 1736, was proud to advertise his publica¬ 
tion of Poor Richard’s Almanac for 1737 as con¬ 
taining “a particular Description of the Herb 
which the Indians use to cure the Bite of that 
venomous Reptile a Rattle-Snake” and “an exact 
Print of the Leaf of the Plant.” In the almanac 
Franklin had printed a perfect reproduction of a 
rattlesnake leaf for educational purposes, but 
little did his readers realize the process of repro¬ 
duction he had used. 

From an examination of the leaf prints on the 
back of paper currency printed by Franklin and 
his successors it is evident that a lead plate was 
used for printing that part of the back. On the 
10-shilling Pennsylvania notes there are small 
white dots near the lower left and upper right 
corners of the birch leaf print. On some examples 
the upper right corner of the print shows a defect. 
The dots are obviously holes caused by nailing a 
lead plate to a wood block and the corner defect 
was clearly caused by such a nail breaking off the 
corner of the plate. In the background of the 
leaf design is a perfect image of a piece of cloth, 
the irregularities in the thread and in the weaving 
being very evident. Some of the cloth faintly 
shows through portions of the leaf design. Since 
the high portions of the leaf and cloth are the 
black portions of the print a transfer through a 
negative had to be made to reproduce the design. 
The high points of the leaf and cloth had to be on 
the same levels for a flat uniform printing im¬ 
pression to be made. Since no other printer seems 
to have made plates of this type except those 
Franklin had instructed under a pledge of secrecy, 
the process of making the plates must be recon¬ 
structed by assuming the use of material available 
to him. 6 

Wet paper or wet earth must have been placed 
in a small shallow container and pressed flat. 
Then a wet piece of fabric was laid on that surface. 
A fresh leaf or sprig then was laid on the cloth. 
A flat block of wood was pressed or tapped 
against the top surface of the leaf and the exposed 
part of the cloth, forcing the leaf down to the level 
of the cloth surrounding it. To make a pure 
plaster negative of this combination was simple 
but the problem was to make a negative of this 
size strong enough not to fracture from the heat, 
when a lead positive was made from it. Franklin 
must have first added brick dust, pulverized 
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asbestos, or refractory clays to the plaster and 
after it had set he could have baked out much of 
the moisture in the mold. The negative mold was 
then used to cast a thin positive lead plate from 
which the leaf and cloth design could be printed. 7 
Additional castings were usually taken from the 
same negative for multiple or substitute usage. 
Thus a three-dimensional natural object could be 
reproduced with fully accurate detail by letter-press 
printing in the eighteenth century. 

Franklin’s first leaf prints had no background 
of cloth. Several leaves were sometimes put in 
one design and even a portion of a leaf or a sec¬ 
tion of a fruit or pod was added. His nature- 
print lead plates remained in use on issue after 
issue of the paper money of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. He allowed his friends, James Parker 
and Isaac Collins, to continue to use his process 
on New Jersey paper money and he arranged for 
Jonas Green and his family to use the invention 
on Maryland issues. 

To establish that Franklin introduced the 
nature-printing plate technique prior to August, 
1736, on the New Jersey paper money dated 
March 25, 1737, is complicated by the fact that no 
examples or design detail of that issue are known. 
All issued notes were apparentlv redeemed and 
destroyed prior to the expiration of their validity 
on September 25, 1753. However, notes amount¬ 
ing to £5.000 of the £40,000 authorized for that 
issue were originally turned over to Robert Hude 
to complete their signing and to exchange for 
torn or ragged notes. In 1772, after Hude’s 
death, 2,724 notes including all eight denomina¬ 
tions were found in his papers, some fully signed 
and some partially signed. They were promptly 
burned by order of the New Jersey Provincial 
Council, 8 eliminating that evidence. 

Fortunately the Pennsylvania Gazette of Novem¬ 
ber 15, 1744, carried “A Caution to the Publick” 
that counterfeit one-shilling notes of New Jersey 
were passed in Philadelphia and, in describing 
how to detect them, stated that “some of the Bills 
have an Impression of a Sage Leaf, ill done upon 
their backs.” 9 The date of the issue was not 
mentioned, but the last New Jersey issue before 
the warning was dated March 25, 1737. The 
next preceding issue dated March 25, 1733, was 

7 Experiments conducted by Ivy N. Steele, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

8 New Jersey Archives, First Series, 18: pp. 340, 343- 
344. 

9 New Jersey Archives, First Series, 12: pp. 242-243. 



Fig. 4. Back of 1739 Pennsylvania 20 shilling note 
showing nature print and B. Franklin as printer. 


printed by Andrew Bradford and neither it nor 
prior issues had printed backs. Thus the only 
issue to which the mention of the sage leaf could 
refer was that dated March 25. 1737. 

Since Poor Richard’s Almanac for 1737 con¬ 
taining the nature print of the rattlesnake leaf was 
advertised as completed on November 11, 1736, 
the use of the nature-printing plate technique on 
New Jersey paper money preceded it. 1 " When 
Franklin commented, on August 2, 1736, that he 
was “at Burlington with the Press labouring for 
the Public Good, to make Money more plentiful," 11 
he was therefore introducing his secret nature¬ 
printing plate technique to the world. 

Nature prints had given such major protection 
to the currency issues of the four colonies which 
used them that the practice was adopted for the 
first money of the United Colonies at the out¬ 
break of the American Revolution. There was no 
time for new nature prints to be made so those on 

10 Papers of Benjamin Franklin, ed. Leonard W. 
Labaree (New Haven, I960) 2: p. 161. 

11 Papers of Benjamin Franklin, ed. Leonard W. 
Labaree (New Haven, 1960) 2- p. 159. 
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Fig. 5. Face of typical $4 Continental Currency issue 
showing emblem and motto symbolizing the determ¬ 
ination of the Americans. 


hand at Hall & Sellers had to be put into service. 
Some selected nature prints had not been used 
since 1755 on Pennsylvania money, and others 
had never before been used because of their poor 
quality. One nature print with the value of five 
shillings engraved into it was used on the back 
of several issues of five-dollar notes.® These 
nature prints and others subsequently made were 
consistently used to protect the Continental Cur¬ 
rency throughout its life, but the British had 
determined to counterfeit these American issues 
into worthlessness 32 and would have done so if 
the Americans had not been forced to issue their 
paper money in such quantities that it depreciated 
to no value without such assistance. After Frank¬ 
lin’s death the nature-printing plate art was ap¬ 
parently never used again. 

ONE UNIFORM PAPER CURRENCY 

In its statutory regulation of American paper 
currency, England prohibited any further issues 
with legal tender status as to New England in 
1751 and as to all colonies in 1764. This was the 
result of extensive inflation in some colonies, al¬ 
though there was little fluctuation in the value of 
the Pennsylvania. New Jersey, and Delaware 
paper money which Franklin had printed. Anony¬ 
mously opposing both the 1764 Currency Act and 
the 1766 Stamp Act, Franklin urged that one 
uniform paper currency with mortgage loan 
security be established for the American colonies 

12 Eric P. Newman, "Counterfeit Continental Currency 
Goes to War,” The Numismatist 70 (1957) : pp. 5—16, 
137-147. 


as a whole in lieu of separate paper money for 
each colony. He opposed interest-bearing money 
and favored sinking-fund redemption through 
taxes. 13 His ideas were first ignored in England 
by the representatives of the Crown, were then 
deemed too radical, and in due course were viewed 
as too conservative by his fellow Americans. By 
1767 his authorship of these proposals was dis¬ 
closed but none of his efforts met fruition until 
the American Revolution enabled the Continental 
Congress to issue for the first time a uniform paper 
currency for all American Colonies. 

POOR RICHARD’S MOTTOES 

Those publications which Franklin wrote or 
edited demonstrated his belief in influencing hu¬ 
man conduct with philosophic truisms and stimu¬ 
lating mottoes. Poor Richard’s sayings required 
Franklin to seek compilations of such material in 
European publications. During the Colonial 
period the Crown would not have permitted any- 

II EmIUMAIUM CsKIUMill. 

ur. 

AL1T MORS AUT 

VITA D E CORA. 



Fig. 6. Page from an emblem and motto book in 
Benjamin Franklin’s library showing source of de¬ 
sign used on $4 Continental Currency. 

13 Papers of Benjamin Franklin, ed. Leonard W. 
Labaree (New Haven, 1969-1970) 13: p. 207; also 14: 
pp. 32 and 77. 
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one to enliven paper money with such philosophy, 
but, when the American Revolution began, the 
paper money of the Continental Congress bore an 
emblem and motto on the face of each bill, differing 
on each of the denominations. Numismatists 
suspected that Franklin, being one of the com¬ 
mittee of five appointed to prepare paper money, 
might have participated in the emblem and motto 
matter, but until a few years ago nothing about 
those devices had been located. It was known 
that Francis Hopkinson had unsuccessfully 
claimed a quarter-cask of public wine as extra com¬ 
pensation from the government for developing 
seven unidentified devices for the currency. Be¬ 
cause of Franklin’s connection with the currency 
the present writer in 1964 asked Edwin Wolf 2nd, 
Philadelphia bibliophile, what emblem- and motto- 
books happened to be in Philadelphia in 1775. 
The reply not only named books on emblems and 
mottoes by Joachim Camerarius and by Diego 
Saavedra, but also stated that several of them 
still retained Franklin’s handwritten shelf marks. 
The inclusion in those books of all of the emblems 
and mottoes used on 1775 Continental Currency 



g Printed by Hall & Sellers 
f§ in Philadelphia. 1776. $ 
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Fig. 7. Face of February 17, 1776, Continental Currency 
fractional issue containing rebus developed by 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Fig. 8. Back of February 17, 1776, Continental Cur¬ 
rency fractional issue containing patriotic emblem of 
the 13 colonies interlocked in a continuous chain of 
unity. 

indicated that Franklin had been the source. Poor 
Richard had been at it again. In 1776 two new 
devices appeared on the fractional currency issue. 
The device on the face was a rebus, “Time flies 
so Mind Your business.” In 1758 Poor Richard 
had used a similar saying which might be even 
more applicable today, namely, “In a Corrupt Age 
the Putting the World in Order Would Breed 
Confusion, Then e’en Mind Your Own Business.” 
In 1748 he had said “Lost time is never found.” 
The device on the back of the fractional notes was 
a continuous circular chain of thirteen links with 
the motto, “American Congress We are One.” 
These two devices must have pleased Franklin 
particularly and the designs were again used on 
the proposed 1776 Continental Currency coinage 
pattern and on the first official copper coinage of 
the United States in 1787. 14 It has been further 
recommended for use on coin or paper money to 
lie issued in commemoration of the Bicentennial of 
the Independence of the United States in 1976. 

14 Eric P. Newman, “Sources of Emblems and Mottoes 
on Continental Currency and the Fugio Cent,” The 
Numismatist 79 (1966) : pp. 1587-1598. 
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Fig. 9. Bank of North America 3 pence (Pennsylvania 
currency) specie change note suggested by Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Franklin’s mission to France, beginning Octo¬ 
ber 27, 1776, did not prevent him, in 1779, from 
suggesting many mottoes for contemplated copper 
coinage of the United States. He wanted “some 
important proverb of Solomon, some pious, moral, 
prudential or economical precept, the frequent in¬ 
culcation of which on seeing it every time one 
receives a piece of money might make an impres¬ 
sion upon the mind.” He wanted other coinage 
designs to show “different species of barbarity 
with which the English have carried on the War 
in America, expressing every abominable circum¬ 
stance of their cruelty and inhumanity.” 15 Un¬ 
fortunately, the copper coinage program was 
abandoned and his unusual suggestions could not 
be considered. 

ADDITIONAL IDEAS FOR COINAGE 

Franklin’s influence is also present in the sym¬ 
bols which appeared on the first coinage of the 
United States Mint in 1793. On the cents and 
half-cents the female Liberty Head with flowing 
hair and the French Liberty Cap on a pole, were 
copied from the 1783 Libertas Americana medal 
designed by Augustin Dupre in France at Frank¬ 
lin’s instigation. Originally Franklin had sug¬ 
gested the theme for this victory medal in a letter 
to Robert R. Livingston dated at Passy on March 
4, 1782, and after arranging for its preparation 
Franklin sent examples of the medal to Livingston 
on April 15, 1783, for Congressional approval. 1 ' 5 
Thus Franklin’s suggestions for design affected 
the coinage of his country three years after his 
death. 

15 Eric P. Newman, “Poor Richard’s Mottoes for 
Coins," The Numismatist 69 ( f*>5(> ) : pp. 1303 13f>7. 

16 Elston G. Bradfield, “Benjamin Franklin, a Numis¬ 
matic Summary,” The Numismatist 69 (1956) : p. 1351. 


The cost of the preparation of dies for medals 
awarded by Congress for heroism troubled Frank¬ 
lin. He felt that medals of this kind should be 
prepared in such a size that the dies might sub¬ 
sequently be used for minting regular United 
States coinage in copper and silver, thus spreading 
the cost of the dies over a much larger issue. 1 ’’ 

CURRENCY DEPRECIATION AS A TAX 

Franklin accepted the collapse in value of Con¬ 
tinental Currency as one of the costs of the War 
of Independence. When this paper money was 
approaching worthlessness in 1781 he pointed out 
in Of the Paper Money of the United States of 
America: “Paper Money not being easily receiv’d 
out of the Country that makes it, if the Quantity 
becomes excessive, the Depreciation is quicker and 
greater.” In letters from France, Franklin ex¬ 
plained its usefulness with great candor. 17 

This currency, as we manage it, is a wonderful 
Machine. It performs its Office when we issue it; 
it pays and clothes Troops, and provides Victuals 
and Ammunition; and when we are obliged to issue 
a Quantity excessive, it pays itself off by Deprecia¬ 
tion. . . . But this Depreciation, tho’ in some Cir¬ 
cumstances inconvenient, has had the general good 
and great Effect of operating as a Tax. and perhaps 
the most equal of all Taxes, since it depreciated in 
the Hands of the Holders of Money, and thereby 
tax'd them in proportion to the Sums they held and 
the time they held it which generally is in propor¬ 
tion to Men’s Wealth. 

The well-known expression “Not Worth a Con¬ 
tinental” which arose from the collapse in value of 
Continental Currency has always been used as a 
term of derision but the government officials (in¬ 
cluding Franklin) who skillfully planned the cir¬ 
culation of paper money were proud of that ac¬ 
complishment against hopeless odds. 

BANK OF NORTH AMERICA SCRIP 

The final involvement of Franklin in money 
production was to help the Bank of North America 
solve the copper coinage crisis of July, 1789. The 
State-franchised private mints of Connecticut, Ver¬ 
mont, Massachusetts, and New Jersey had since 
1785 coined immense quantities of unredeemable 
coppers which circulated at varying values far 
above their intrinsic worth. To this, additional 
quantities of private issues and English halfpence, 
genuine and counterfeit, had been recently im- 

17 Letter to Samuel Cooper dated April 22, 1779; 
letter to Thomas Ruston dated October 9, 1780. 
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ported or secretly produced in America. When 
merchants hesitated to accept all of these coppers 
at customary rates the population panicked and 
small trade was paralyzed. At this point Franklin 
suggested to the Bank of North America which he 
had supported during its early difficulties, that the 
bank introduce small paper notes into circulation 
redeemable in specie with denominations of 1/90 
and 3/90 of a Spanish dollar (equal respectively 
to one penny and three pence in Pennsylvania 
money of account). Franklin’s son-in-law, 
Richard Bache, secured the bank’s approval and 


the issue was the first instance of any bank issuing 
paper money of so low a denomination. Franklin 
also furnished two reams of white rag paper with 
a marbled edge for printing these “tickets” as they 
were then often called. To complete the participa¬ 
tion of the Franklin family, his grandson, 
Benjamin Franklin Bache, was selected as the 
printer. 18 

Thus Franklin devoted a full sixty years of his 
life to making money more plentiful. 

18 Eric P. Newman, “Franklin and the Bank of North 
America,” The Numismatist 69 (1956) : pp. 1368-1370. 
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new jersey colonial documents. 


[1744 


Custom House, New-York. Outward Entries. 
Ship Catharin, Thomas Williams' for' New-Jersey.— 
The Neio York. Weekly Post Boy, Nov. 1 2, 1744. 

To be Sold. 

- By the Executors of Hugh Hartshorne, deceas’d. 

THE Plantation whereon the Widow of the said 
Hugh Hartshorne now lives, at Middletown, in the 
County of Monmouth, containing 600 Acres, 100 
thereof (or thereabouts ) cleared, with a good Orchard, 
Dwelling House, Barn, and other Improvements, and 
about ten Acres of Salt Meadow. Any Persons that 
are inclinable to purchase-the same, may apply to the 
said Executors, where they may be inform'd more par¬ 
ticularly, as to the said Plantation, the Price, and Pay¬ 
ment, &c. 

Catharine Hartshorne, 

Robert Hartshorne, 

Joseph Eield, 

Wm. Hartshorne,/zz«. 

— The New York Weekly Post Boy, Nov. 12, 
1744 - 

s A Caution to the PUBLICK. 

Last Saturday several counterfeit One Shilling 
Bills of New-Jersey were tittered here (Philadelphia) 
The Paper is pretty stiff and good, and some of ihe 
Bills have an Impression of a Sage Leaf, ill done, 
upon their Backs. Ip these Bills are compared with 
the True Ones, both being fair, many Variations may 
be observed both in the Signing and the Printing, as 
the Counterfeits arc a very bad Imitation of the True. 
Those who have not both Sorts to look at together, may 


[ Executors. ' 
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1744 ] 

take notice, that the Eigures that make the Ornament 
or Border at the Bottom of the Ealse Bills, which hav 
a Resemblance of a Blower de Luce at Top and sonn 
thing more under, stand apart, which in the True Bills 
stand close; and that in the Ealse Bills , the first I in 
the Word Shilling, that ends the Bill, is shorter than 
the last Tin that Word; that the Second L in the same 
Word is shorter than the first, and that the G. is long¬ 
er than the other Capitals, and made very open .— 
The Pennsylvania Gazette, November 15, 1 744. 

Newport, Rhode Island, November 16. Cleared 
Out, Marsh for Amboy.— The Boston Weekly Post 
Boy, November 19, 1744. No. 519. 

Custom Ilo vse, New-York. Cleared for Departure. 
Ship Catharine, Thomas Williams to New-Jersey.— 
The New York Weekly Post-Boy,. Nov. 26, 1744. 

New-Port, Rhode-Island, Nov. 30. Entred In, 
Colwell from Amboy, Cleared Out, Guest from Am¬ 
boy.— The Boston Weekly ost-Boy, Dec. 3, 1744. 

. No. 521/ 

Rippon s Prize, November 26, 1 74 1 - 

Deserted from on board His Majesty’s ship Rip- 
pons * Prize, on Monday the 19th and Thursday 
the 22d Instant, the following Persons, viz. 

John Johnson, a Jersey Man, about thirty Years 
of Age, round Visage, has a Cast with one Eye, and 
is about six Feet high. 

— The Boston Weekly Post-Boy, Dec. 3, 1744. 
No. 521. 
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